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Foreword 


Pioneer men and women have built Amer- 
ica, the United States, Oklahoma, the Cher- 
okee Strip—even Blackwell and its environs. 
Pioneers, in fact, have conquered one frontier 
after another, from the time Abraham and 
his lovely wife left the City of Ur to seek 
their fortune on the banks of Biblical Jordan, 
even down to the conquest of the Cherokee 
Strip in Oklahoma—America’s last frontier. 


I have been a pioneer, and a descendant 
of a long line of pioneers, yet I have ap- 
proached the writing of this volume with a 
sense of profound awe. I feel so incompetent, 
my language so inadequate, to fully portray 
the loneliness, hardships, disappointments, 
tragedies—or even the loveliness—experienced 
by those who were my compeers through the 
Cherokee Strip’s pioneer years. 


However, I have tried to compile these 
sketches of history, reminiscences, incidents, 
and personalities with fidelity, so far as mem- 
ory served me, and inquiry informed me. If 
anything has been omitted herefrom that 
should have been herein, or anything is herein 
that should have been excluded, it has been 
unintentional and is certainly regretable. 


In compiling the information in the book 
I have tried to place the historical material 
in chronological order so far as possible or 
practical, from the Louisiana purchase down 
to the founding of Blackwell and through its 
pioneer period up to about thirty years ago. 
A few of the articles, ike some of Haw- 
thorne’s, are “twice told tales,’ but seem per- 
tinent to the book’s contents. 
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FIRST WHITE FAMILY IN KAY COUNTY 


W. H. and Orpha Lawrence and 


daughters Laura 


and Clara. 
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FIRST WHITE FAMILY IN KAY COUNTY 


This is the story of the first 
white family ever to live in what 
is now Kay county, at least as the 
county was constituted prior to 
statehood. 


Such was the claim of the fam- 
ily, and it has never been chal- 
lenged to the author’s knowledge. 


This pictured family consisted 
of William H. “Bill” Lawrence, his 
wife, Orpha, and daughters, Laura 
Ellen and Clara. 


They lived in a dugout on the 
banks of what is now known as 
Dry Creek, a short distance from 
where Braman is now located, 
from late fall of 1873 to spring of 
1876, except for the latter week of 
December, 1874, and part of Jan- 
uary, 1875. 


In the excepted period the fam- 
ily had returned to Kansas for the 
birth of a third child, Ora M., 
which occurred January 7, 1875. 
Three weeks later she was brought 
back to the Dry Creek dugout 
where she lived with her parents 
and sisters until the spring of 1876 
when a threatened Indian upris- 
ing prompted the family to move 
back to the home on the Kansas 
line, where the U. S. government 
armed the settlers with powerful 
weapons for their protection 
against possible trouble. 


Antecedent Events 


But let us hark back a few years 
to learn why and how this family 
came to be living within the bord- 
ers of present Kay county so much 
sooner than the “sooners” of 
Cherokee Strip opening days. 

Soon after the close of the Civil 
War, an Illinois couple, Horace 
and Olivia Wilcox, with pioneer 
blood in their veins, bundled up 
their family and possessions and 
trekked across the plains by cov- 
ered wagon and homesteaded some 
government land on Whitewater 


creek in what is now Butler coun- 
ty, Kansas. 


Their nearest neighbors, north, 
east and south, were ten to 15 
miles away, and to the west, none 
between them and the Rockies so 
far as they knew. 


This scarcity of settlers, together 
with plenty of creek water: and 
miles of lush prairie grass, looked 
propitious to the ranch ambitions 
Wiicox had had since he crossed 
the plains in the great gold rush 
of ’*49, so they soon had the nucle- 
us of a cattle herd roaming the 
valleys of the Whitewater and ad- 
jacent streams. 


In the course of time, 26-year- 
old William Lawrence left an Il- 
inois hamlet called Chicago, bound 
for some place ‘out west’ where 
he hoped to become a rancher or 
cowboy. 


That’s right, you guessed it! He 
landed in the early days of 1869 
at the Whitewater ranch of the 
Wilcoxes, just at a time when a 
“hand” happened to be needed on 
the place. 


Of the Wilcox children, the eld- 
est was Orpha, about four years 
younger than the “hired hand.” 
Naturally, and quickly, a _ ro- 
mance developed and the couple 
was married the following July 4. 


The couple established a home 
a few miles from the Wilcox place, 
where Lawrence had filed on a 
tract of land in what was after- 
ward made a part of Harvey coun- 
ty. Here on June 30, 1870, Laura 
was born, the first white child to 
be born in Harvey county, Kansas. 


The Whitewater section, mean- 
time, had been filling up so fast 
with settlers taking claims that 
unappropriated grass lands had 
become almost nil. And the Wilcox 
and Lawrence cattle herd had be- 
come so numerous that they 
thought of moving them to the 
Indian Territory. 
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New Lands Were Opened 


Fortunately, in 1872, the tract 
of land known as the “Three-mile 
Strip” was purchased by the gov- 
ernment from the Cherokee In- 
dians and tacked onto southern 
Kansas to correct an earlier sur- 
veying error. This land in turn 
was offered by the government for 
sale on a pre-emption basis. 


Whereupon, Lawrence sold his 
claim and purchased a quarter 
section of the “strip” land adjoin- 
ing the south Kansas line, strad- 
dling the Chikaskia river, on the 
west side of which he constructed 
a dugout home. 


The following spring the Law- 
rence and Wilcox herd of cattle, 
then numbering about 800 head, 
were moved into the Territory, 
Lawrence having secured a lease, 
the first ever granted by the Cher- 
okees, permitting him to run cattle 
between Bluff and Bitter creeks 
and down the Chikaskia to the 
Salt Fork. 


To keep in closer touch with 
these cattle, as they were under no 
fence, Lawrence built a dugout on 
the old Ft. Worth-Wichita trail 
where it crossed Dry creek, and 
lived there with his family through 
the period indicated above. 


When scared out by the threat 
of Indian trouble he moved back 
to his Chikaskia river farm and 
built a log house (supposedly at- 
tack-proof), where in the next 
three years two other children, 
Frank, and Villah, were born, the 
mother dying November 7, 1879, a 
few months after the birth of the 
last child. 


In the next year or so, Lawrence 
built a frame house beside the log 
one. In August, 1881, he married a 
neighbor maiden lady, Mary Parks, 
and brought her to the home and 
also brought home his motherless 
children (except the youngest) 
from their grandparents, the Wil- 
coxes, of Whitewater, Kansas, who 
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had been keeping them since the 
death of their mother. 

Two years later Lawrence sold 
the farm that had cost him a dol- 
lar and a half an acre, for enough 
to put a house, barn, and other 
improvements on an eighty nearby 
owned by his wife, and also enough 
to buy 560 acres of prairie land 
four miles east of Hunnewell, 
which they improved and occupied 
part time. 


He quit the cattle business in 
1890, when the cattle were being 
forced out of the territory prior to 
it being opened for homestead 
settlement, “after 21 years in the 
saddle,” he would say, on the 
prairies of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and the trails to and from Texas. 


Of this pioneer couple and their 
five children only one remains, 
Mrs. Ora Scott, the one born 
while they lived in the dugout on 
Dry Creek. She now lives in 
Arkansas City. 


All five of the children came to 
Kay county at or after the open- 
lug, and most of them lived the 
p.oneer life here to which they had 
been enured from their birth up. 


The Lawrence Second Family 


Four children of Lawrence by 
his second wife, Mary, grew to 
maiurity and marriage. They were 
Lee, John, Elsie and Eunice. The 
couple eventually traded for a 
farm just north of Braman, where 
they lived part of the time, and 
awhile in Tonkawa, where Eunice 
graduated from the State School 
there. Afterward they lived in 
Braman for a time, finally moving 
to Wichita. William and Mary each 
lived to a ripe old age, but they 
and the:r children are all deceas- 
ed except Elsie (Mrs. A. B.) Sny- 


der, who lives at Winfield, Kan- - 


sas. 


A granddaughter, Bertha (Mrs. 
W. H.) Crowley, and a_ great- 
granddaughter, Virginia Crowley, 
live in Blackwell. 
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PAYNE BOOMER COLONY 


In writing the story of Blackwell 
and its surrounding territory it is 
well to go back to the beginning and 
recall at least one of the most po- 
tent forces that affected the possi- 
bility of their being. 


That one force, as 71 old timers 
know, was a man named David L. 
Payne and what he called “Payne’s 
Oklahoma Colony,” an_ intrepid 
band of land-hungry boomers, which 
was organized at Wichita about 1879 
or 1880, with “Oklahoma or Bust” 
as its objective motto. 


Payne’s theory was that unoccu- 
pied Oklahoma (or Indian) terri- 


tory lands were unassigned public 
domain and as such were subject to 
occupancy and ownership by land- 
less persons under the good old 
American long recognized policy of 
“squatter sovereignty.” 


So, when the colony became suf- 
ficiently organized, the group took 
up its march to the border of the 
“promised (or at least they deemed 
it promising) land.” ‘They made 
their first foray into the coveted 
land, a part of the Indian territory, 
in early February, 1883, making set- 
tlement a few miles west of present 
Oklahoma City. 


This attempt at _ colonization 
failed through the intervention of 
the United States military, which 
drove them out of Oklahoma. The 
colony soon thereafter sent Captain 
Payne to Washington, where he in- 
terceded with President Arthur, In- 
terior Secretary Teller, Secretary of 
War Robert Lincoln, and other of- 
ficials but without avail. 


On his return Payne headed his 
boomers back into the _ territory 
early in 1884, and made a settle- 
ment at Rock Falls. 


Here they plowed furrows around 
their land “holdings,” planted some 


gardens, erected their tents, started 
dugouts, and built at least one 
wooden building which housed the 
printing plant of the “Oklahoma 
War Chief,” the colony’s official 
newspaper and its officer. 


An Oklahoma university professor 
authored a book which stated that 
in June of 1884 the Rock Falls col- 
ony had 1,500 inhabitants, which 
was doubtless an exaggeration. Mrs. 
Frances Wile of Tonkawa, a daugh- 
ter of one of the Payne boomers, 
Louis Weythman, who did not live 
in the colony but in Kansas a mile 
above the line at the time, told the 
author recentiy that the colonists 
provided and made seats for a large 
brush covered arbor where preach- 
ing services by Rev. Walling of 
South Haven were held every Sun- 
day, and which as a girl, she at- 
tended regularly with her family. 


Great crowds, maybe 1,500, at- 
tendea these services, but a major- 
ity, she thinks, came down, like her 
family, from above’ the line in 
i<ansas. 


Anyway this sanguine settlement 
was also dispersed by Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, who on Aug. 6 or 7, 1884, 
destroyed their improvements, con- 
fiscated their printing plant, ar- 
rested the leaders and ordered the 
rest of the colony to get out of the 
territory. 


The arrested officials were re- 
leased in September following and 
returned to Wellington, where 
Payne died suddenly in late Novem- 
ber following a speech on the streets 
of Wellington and supper in a ho- 
tel nearby. 


Fred W. Shafer, one of Payne’s 
followers who heard this speech 
paid Payne the following tribute: 


“One of the most heroic and 
unique characters I have ever 
known in my 65 years of pioneering 
the west, was that of Capt. David 
L. Payne, born in 1836 of humble 
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THIS GROUP OF Captain David L. Payne’s Rock Falls 1884 
“Settlers” include, standing, middle, Captain Payne; right, Captain 
W. L. Couch; seated, extreme left, George Brown; extreme right, 
Isaiah W. Ballinger. The other two men remain unidentified. 
The picture was loaned by Mrs. Edith Ballinger Anthony, Tulsa, 
granddaughter of Isaiah Ballinger. 
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but honorable parentage. There 
might have been other western men 
who outshone him in the pages of 
the dime novel of that day, but 
none surpassed him from _ every 
angle of public service and human 
interest. 


“It might well be said that he 


was the original Oklahoma boomer, 
who died penniless after devoting 
his entire life to the service of his 
country and fellowmen. 


“His mind became obsessed with 
the idea of advancing the star of 
empire into what was then a coun- 
try sealed against occupation by 
white American citizens. 


“It is significant that in the 
Speech he made on the street in 
Wellington just before his death he 
used for his text the memorable 
words of Moses to the children of 
Israel — ‘The Lord Commandeth 
unto Moses, Go Forth and Possess 
the Promised Land.’ 


“He was a fine specimen of phys- 
ical manhood, well over six feet 
tall with a broad back and shoul- 
ders and the strength of an ox. He 
Was a forceful and _ convincing 
speaker. He opened the first Sun- 
day school] on his ranch in Payne 
township — named after him — in 
Sedgwick County, Kans., in an early 
day. 

“He was born as he relates in 
Fairmount township, Grant County, 
Ind. His mother was first cousin to 
the late David Crocket of Alamo 
fame. 


“His given name was after this 
relative. He was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the slogan of his cousin 
for in all his adventures he strove 
to be right before going ahead.” 


It was the writer’s privilege to 
have known a number of Captain 
Payne’s boomers, namely Uncle 
“Jake” Ballinger and Louis Weyth- 
man, Tonkawa; C, C. Coles, Billy 
Fox and H. E. Horne, Braman; 
Henry Flood, Ponca City; Ward Al- 
len, Tonkawa; Charles Dilworth, 
Newkirk; and Charles Ballinger, 


Blackwell, all long since gone away, 
no doubt to a more wonderful 
promis¢d land than that which 
they sought so strenuously to pos- 
sess here, 


The last named above, Charles 
Ballinger, was an uncle of William 
(Bill) Ballinger, of Tonkawa. Awhile 
before his death Dec. 28, 1948 he 
gave me an account of the first 
foray into Oklahoma of the Payne 
colony of which he was a “certi- 
fied” member. 


He proudly showed me his cer- 
tificate of membership. 


He had it framed and it was a 
very Official looking document, 
about 9x14 inches, with a heavy 
border, and related that ‘Charles 
W. Ballinger, having paid the fee 
of Two Dollars, is a member of 
Payne’s Oklahoma Colony, entitled 
to all its benefits and protection 
and to an equal vote in the for- 
mation of its local government.” 

It was Signed by David L. Payne, 
president, and W. A. Shuman, seéc- 
retary, and impressed with the 
colony seal. 


Other officers’ names printed on 
it were: Hon. J. M. Steele, treas- 
urer, and Thomas Craddock, gen- 
eral manager. It was numbered 262 
and dated Sept. 22, 1880, 


Ballinger’s account of the first 
attempt to settle Oklahoma indi- 
cated it wasn’t much of a picnic 
affair. 


The group entered the territory 
north of Rock Falls and crossed the 
Chikaskia river (Feb. 3, 1883), after 
cutting a crossing through almost 
Solid ice. 

They camped the following night 
on Deer Creek, near present Nar- 
din in the midst of a howling bliz- 
zard, he recalled. 


The drifted snow made hunting 
good the following day, with quail, 
antelop?: and deer in the bag. At 
the Salt Fork they again cut their 
way across through ice. 


At Black Bear, near Perry, they 
felled trees acroSs the stream, lay- 
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ing branches crosswise on them 
and covering with dirt formed a 
bridge to cross. 


At Deep Fork they let the wag- 
ons down its steep banks and 
dragged them up the opposite bank 
(all 110 of them) with ropes and 
sheer manpower. All this in weather 
that Ballinger declared would “al- 
most freeze a brass monkey.” 


After seven gruelling days and 
nights the caravan reached the 
North Canadian river west of Okla- 
homa City where they were met by 
a troop of soldiers from Ft. Reno, 
and were ordered to trek back the 
way they came. 


Payne and his followers refused 
to move, except a little farther 
down the river, the soldiers return- 
ing to the fort. 


Turkey hunting was good the next 
day and most of the colonists went 
out shooting. Upon their return they 
found nearly a hundred soldiers 
surrounding their camp and Payne 
and his secretary were hustled off 
to Ft. Reno. 


Indignation meetings followed in 
the camp, the would-be settlers vio- 
lently proclaiming their purpose to 
stay, while soldier officers begged 
them to return peacefully back to 
Kansas, which under the military 
pressure they finally promised to 
do, when the weather moderated. 


And was it cold! Charlie avowed: 
“Why the ice on the North Cana- 
dian river was 14 inches thick. I 
know, I measured it myself.” 


The colony wasn’t permitted to 
stay long. As soon as the sick and 
disabled were able to be moved they 
were hustled back to Kansas just 
ahead of the bayonets of the sol- 
diers. But the next year were back 
at Rock Falls as related above. 


The death of Capt. Payne, as re- 
lated heretofore in these sketches, 
while disconcerting, did not deter 
his “boomers” from carrying on. 


His personality had given the 
movement to open Oklahoma to 
white settlement such momentum 
that it could not be stopped. 


They immediately set about and 
elected William L. Couch, a warm 
friend and devout supporter of Cap- 
tain Payne, to take over Payne’s 
leadership. 


Captain Couch immediately got 
busy and reorganized the band of 
boomers who proceeded into the ter- 
ritory, locating in what is now Pay- 
ne county. These were so well arm- 
ed that it took several hundred sol- 
diers with two cannons to drive 
them out. That was late in 1884. 


Again in the fall of 1885 Captain 
Couch’s steadfast boomers made an- 
other settlement along the North 
Canadian river in what is now OK- 
lahoma county, but were again driv- 
en out by soldiers. 


The following December a bill 
was introduced in congress aimed 
at the opening of the Oklahoma 
lands to settlement. 


The boomers, feeling that at last 
their long struggle was about to get 
results, thereafter stood by, keeping 
up the battle with bills in congress 
through the succeeding years till 
1889, March 3, when the congress, 
practically at the end of President 
Cleveland’s term, authorized the 
president to open for white settle- 
ment the Creek and Seminole lands, 
which occurred April 22, 1889. 


The Payne boomers’ hopes and 
dreams were largely realized when 
the Cherokee Strip was thrown op- 
en to settlement Sept. 16, 1893. 
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THE PIONEER 


Restless, unsatisfied, Bony, purposeful legs, 
Of toilsome, endless days, They spanned the virgin sod, 
Snapped his feeble moorings, Toward the purpling horizon 
Fled narrow, restricted ways. Along paths before untrod. 
Courage and strength took he, White flags of possession, 
Fearing not future’s ills, He planted—frayed and torn— 
Glowing visions resting far In the heart of the wilderness 
On shadowy, verdant hills. —And a commonwealth was 
born. 


EARLY MEMORIES OF ROCK FALLS 


Rock falls is linked indelibly with my earliest remembrances 
ot Oklahoma. The first time I saw it was early in 1886, when 
there still remained mute evidence of the hopeful though futile 
settlement made there two years previously by the Payne colony 
of Boomers. 

There were still scattered foundations where buildings stocd 
or were planned, holes in the ground where dugouts had been, 
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long furrows in the meadows thereabouts, up and down the river, 
to designate the boundaries of claimed homesteads. 

The paths that led down to the river and springs along its 
banks were still there. Soldiers had torn away and destroyed the 
improvements made, but they could not entirely obliterate the 
evidences of the sanguine settlement. 


Later I came to know many of 
those Payne boomers who lived 
along the Kansas border on farms 
and in the towns of Hunnewell 
and South Haven. My parents had 
been drawn from Iowa to the bor- 
ders of Oklahoma territory 
through the publicity given Payne 
and his boomers in the Iowa and 
other press of those days. 

The Oklahoma territory lands 
Payne and his boomers were try- 
ing to have declared ‘“‘public do- 
main” and subject to homestead 
entry were described in the press 
as “among the richest in the 
world.” I learned here from his 
former fellow boomers (Payne 
himself having died) that Payne 
and the multitude that had joined 
him were in the main just a set 
of ordinary quiet well meaning 
farmers. But they were bent on 
righting what they deemed an 
unjust situation the government 
had long tolerated in regard to 
these unoccupied (except by so- 
called cattle barons) government 
lands. 


I learned also that Payne and 
other small bands of followers had 
made a number of other forays in- 
to the forbidden lands before this 
crowning effort at Rock Falls, and 
even before the 1883 foray into 
the heart of Oklahoma near pres- 
ent Oklahoma City. They had, of- 
ten before, as in the attempt to 
settle at Rock Falls, been ejected 
or arrested by the military under 
orders of the federal government. 


Some big newspapers of the 
country ridiculed these attempts 
to force opening to settlement of 
these lands by what they called 
illegal tactics. Others had villified 
Payne and other leaders so the 


leaders in the Rock Falls attempt 
started a paper of their own, “The 
Oklahoma War Chief.” first 
printed at Caldwell, afterward on 
a press brought to Rock Falls. 
This press (an old Washington 
hand press) was dumped into the 
river by the colored troops that 
ousted the colony, but it was prob- 
ably recovered later by those in- 
trepid boomers. 


W. H. (Will) Weythman, of 
Tonkawa, son of Capt. Louis Wey- 
thman, in whose home Capt. 
Payne was often a guest, though 
a small boy then, remembers 
Capt. Payne quite well. Payne, 
Will says, was a kind and affec- 
tionate man and often asked Will 
to come live in his tent and he 
would buy him a real pony and 
cart, and other things. 


Will and his sister, Mrs. Myrtle 
Walker, also of Tonkawa, are the 
only remaining direct members of 
the family of Capt. Weythman, 
who was one of Payne’s ardent 
admirers and close friends. 


Rock Falls, only a few miles 
from the Kansas line and the 
town of Hunnewell, was the scene 
of early day outing, Sunday school 
and day school picnics, wading 
parties, fishing parties, etc. I re- 
call very vividly one Fourth of 
July. I was a lad in my teens. Fa- 
ther said: “Homer, let’s go fish- 
ing.” 


._ We Go Fishing 

All the older boys (some four or 
five) had gone off to celebrations, 
and to accommodate certain girls 
of the neighborhood, had taken 
practically every mode of convey- 
ance on the place. There was left 
a pair of ponies, but not even a 
bridle. However, we rigged up some 
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nose ropes for the ponies, and 
with a pair of gigs and a gunny- 
sack apiece set out for the Chi- 
kaskia which we struck a few 
miles below the Falls. 

We had waded up the then 
shallow stream only a mile or so, 
father meanwhile feeling in holes 
along the banks, until he contact- 
ed and pounced onto a channel 
cat about three feet long. 


After a battle royal and fifteen 
minutes of the fishingest excite- 
ment I ever experienced we (or 
rather, he) won the scrap and had 
the victim tied onto a small rope, 
which father always carried for 
that purpose when gig fishing. 

Parenthetically, it can be said 
here that the Chikaskia river be- 
low Rock Falls, and somewhat 
above in Bluff Creek, was a great 
fishing resort—especially for big 
cat fish below the falls. Father 
and the older boys caught many 
in the pre-opening Strip days 
weighing from thirty to. sixty 
pounds. Brother Ol, like dad, was 
a keen fisherman. The same sum- 
mer we had the tussle with the 
fish mentioned above, Ol came 
one day by our place a mile north 
of the Strip line and drove into 
the yard (he lived a couple miles 
further up in the state). 

“Did you catch anything?” mo- 
ther called from the back porch. 

“Only three small ones,” he an- 
swered, laconically. 

Mother and we youngsters went 
out to his wagon and he pulled a 
wagon sheet from over the ‘three 
small ones.” They completely fill- 
ed the wagon box from seat to 
tailboards—believe it or. not! 


Catches Big One By Hand 


Those big fish were generally 
caught with gigs, the fishers get- 
ting right down in the stream and 
routing them out from their hid- 
ing places. But Father Chambers 
caught a 45-pounder once with 
his bare hands and arms, with the 
help of a smail rope which he al- 


ways carried. The feat is almost 
unbelieveable now and might have 
been then except for the fact that 
it was witnessed by three other 
men, one of them a preacher of 
the gospel. It was like this: 


A neighbor, Hanson Crow. who 
lived on the state line, within a 
stone’s throw of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, had his sister, Mrs. Lucy 
Hunnicutt, and her husband, and 
a preacher friend of theirs, visit- 
ing him from Indiana. These vis- 
itors, hearing some of the neigh- 
borhood fish stories from Mr. 
Crow, became curious to see some- 
one catch one of these big fellows. 
So Crow contacted Dad Cham- 
bers who joined Crow, Hunnicutt, 
and the preacher, in a fishing trip 
to the Chikaskia. 


Not far above the old Sand 
Ford, where the low water bridge 
is now, Dad Chambers, feeling in 
holes under the bank, contacted 
the fish as it lay with head out a 
little into the stream. As he strok- 
ed the fish’s head with one hand 
(a fish will not move if touched 
gently by the bare hand) he undid 
the rope from around his shoulder 
and slipped one end down his 
arm to the hand that was caress- 
ing the fish’s head. By a quick 
maneuver he looped the end of 
the rope through the fish’s gill 
from one hand to the other. As 
soon as the rope touched Mr. Fish 
he started out into the river to- 
ward deeper water. 


Whereupon, the fisherman just 
pulled back on both ends of his 
rope, the fish’s head popped up 
out of the water far enough for 
Dad Chambers to throw his arms 
around the fish and carry it out 
onto the bank where the aston- 
ished three men stood. 


Unscheduled Trip to Rock Falls 


Another visit to the site of 
the now Lake Blackwell is not 
easily erased from those early 
memories either—for I didn’t’ go 
that time of my own free will. I 
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was escorted by a sabered, gun- 
bayoneted, uniformed representa- 
tive of Uncle Sam. 

I had accompanied an older 
brother, Smith, to the river for 
a load of wood—a long-time cus- 
tom of settlers along the line. But 
agitation of the Boomers for the 
opening of the territory had got- 
ten the cattlemen who occupied 
it uneasy and they had evoked the 
assistance of the government in 
“keeping order” along the line, 
which included keeping trespass- 
ers, especially wood haulers, out 
as far as possible without open 
hostilities, or bloodshed. 

Squads of soldiers were placed 
at strategic points below’ the 
state line for that purpose. We 
were about a mile from the line 
on our way out with our wood 
when a soldier, his horse blanket- 
ed with sweat and foam, caught 
up with us. 

Smith, who had been a part- 
time cowboy on the Humes ranch 
below Rock Falls, had a slight ac- 
quaintance with our captor and 
tried to talk him into letting us 
go on out with the wood, which 
actually was for a_ neighboring 
widow and her fatherless young 
children, he was told. 


But the man was obdurate, so 
we turned about and drove across 
Shoofly and Chikaskia Valley to 
the soldier camp at Rock Falls. 
At the corporal’s tent where we 
pulled up, the corporal stepped 
out with shoulders thrown back 
and the withering look o f a maj- 
or-general on his face. 


Smith reached back on the 
wagon and got a big watermelon, 
civen him by a line-rider he knew 
who had a small fenced-in pach 
of melons by his shack on Ory 
ereek. and handed it down. 

“Here, captain,’ he said, “as 
I was coming by, I thought I 
would bring you a treat.” 

The corporal, purposely called 
“captain” by Smith, relaxed into 
a grin, took the melon and laid 
it carefully inside his tent. 


Supper Supplied 


“T have some visiting soldiers 
here from Camp Bois d’ Arc,” (at 
Willow Springs, near present town 
of Kildare), he said, slyly glan- 
cing around toward other tents. 
“But you drive out to our wood- 
pile, make a big noise and throw 
off a little wood; then drive down 
there in the brush and unhitch. 
T’ll have the cook fix you some 
supper, and after these visiting 
boys have gone into Hunnewell, 
which they plan to do, you can 
pull out.’ 


With a mess of soldier kacon. 
beans, hardtack, and canned to- 
matoes under our belts we got 
away and reached home along in 
the wee sma’ hours. 


The day of the race into the 
Strip I saw for the first and only 
time the bare rock ledges that 
constituted the Rock Falls. as 
I crossed the river bed there (dry 
as a bone that day) driving a 
hack with supplies and wives of 
some of those relatives who were 
horsebacking it across the prairie 
toward future homesteads. 


Once Small Town There 


After the opening and _ while 
operating a newspaper in Black- 
well, political, county-seat, and 
free-homes campaigns, and one 
thing and another, took me fre- 
quently to Rock Falls, where there 
was then a small town, with old 
friends, L. Study, homesteader, 
real estate agent and _ surveyor, 
and Bert Payne, grocer, (not re- 
lated to the noted Boomer Cap- 
tain Payne) among the head men. 


Other businesses were estab- 
lished there including a drug 
store, a newspaper, and a hotel 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. J.T. 
Johnson (aunt of W. L. Ralston), 
and their two pretty daughters, 
Tempest and Sunshine, who set a 
table that would tempt the ap- 
petite of a confirmed dyspeptic. 
One of the Johnson girls edited 
the newspaper. 
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STRIP WAS CATTLEMEN’S KINGDOM 


ALL OF THE oldtimers, but few of the younger generations, will 
remember the old hotel at Hunnewell, Here is the Hale hotel as 
seen from the Santa Fe depot. It was torn down several years 
ago, the bullet holes still in it, put there by celebrating cow- 
punchers, and perhaps a gunfight or two. 


Before the opening of the Strip to homestead settlement, 
many cattle men and cattle companies had practically all of the 
Strip lands leased and fenced into cattle pastures. Most of them 
were members of, or sub-lessees of, the Cherokee Strip Cattle- 
men’s association, which had leased the whole Strip from the 
Cherokee Indians, through the Interior Department of the U.S. 


Here are the names of some of these lease holders, accord- 
ing to a map in my files. Beginning at the northeast corner 


of the Strip on the west side of the Arkansas we shall name. 
those down to and bordering the Nescatunga river as far west 
as the Salt Plains. 


(By the way, the river mentioned is now known as the Salt 
Fork of the Arkansas, but on cld maps is given the Indian name, 
Nescatunga—a much nicer looking and sounding name if not 
quite so significant.) 
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Next to the Arkansas river were 
Scott and Topliff, Beach and Fa- 
gin, Tomlin and Webb, Stewart 
and Hodges; then on west were 
Roberts and Windsor, W. W. 
Wicks, Estes Bros., Hollen Beck, 
McGray and Crocker, Foss, Bridge 
and Wilson, N. J. Thompson, 
Richmond and Sons, Michigan 
Cattle Co., D. Warren, T. Horsley, 
W. R. Helm, R. A. Houghton, Go- 
zad and Forsyth, Barefoot and 
Moore, George Miller, Hamilton, 
O. Y. Beall, Bowers, Macalley, 
Treadwell and Clark, Corzine and 
Garland, Blair, Battin and Cooper, 
Hammers, Forbes Co., Casteen and 
McDaniel, Crane and _ Lorimer, 
Camp Lynch, Colson and McAtee, 
Walworth, Walton and Rhodes, 
Miller, Pryor and Co., Salt Plains. 


Above these pastures next to 
the Kansas state line there was 
an unfenced strip about five miles 
wide, known as the State Line 
Trail. At Hunnewell there were 
large stock yards extending down 
into this strip with loading chutes 
whereby cattle could be driven 
from either side to load on cattle 
trains after the government final- 
ly ordered the cattlemen to va- 
cate the Strip lands in prepara- 
tion for the opening of the lands 
to homestead settlement. 


During that period along in the 
early 1890s thousands of head were 
driven to the pens at Hunnewell 
and loaded for shipment to market 
or other grazing lands. Hunnewell 
was at that time a sure enough 
“wild and wooley” town. 


The Santa Fe railroad branch 
which had its terminus there was 
doing the most rushing business 
in its history. The Frisco running 
through South Haven three miles 
north also built an extension down 
to the line on the west side of 
Hunnewell where it established 
loading pens and shared in the 
lucrative cattle shipping splurge. 


Cowboys, afcer getting their 
cattle “drive” safely into cars, and 
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on their way to St. Louis, or other 
markets, would converge on the 
town in great numbers day and 
night. 

And these off-duty cowboys had 
what they called “fun” in a truly 
amazing way. They got “boozie” 
and hilarious but usually were not 
really mean. They raced their 
horses through the streets and 
upon the sidewalks, firing their 
six-guns and yelling like wild In- 
dians or coyotes. 

Once a stray shot accidentally 
killed a girl in a restaurant door. 
Some days they piayed a game in 
a grocery store of hiding an egg. 

lt was invariably hidden under 
the hat of the most innocent 
looking man in the store, where 
it was promptly located by the 
hunter slapping the victim’s hat 
and smashing the egg into his 
hair and over his face. 

Another time they caught a 
young man, whom they claimed 
hadn’t had a bath all summer, 
down by the Chikaskia river and 
dragged him by a lariat up and 
down through the river water for 
a number of times. 


The author took an older broth- 
er into the town one morning be- 
fore daylight to make a trip back 
to the old home in Indiana on one 
of these cattle trains. (Most any- 
one could get a trip to St. Louis 
for free by helping to load the cars 
and caring for cattle en route). 


After seeing him off about day- 
light I saw some ten or twelve 
cowpunchers racing back and 
forth through the streets and on 
sidewalks, each equipped with a 
long-handled paddle which they 
used where it would make the 
most impression on, and create 
the loudest yell from every other 
person they’d meet or pass, all in 
“fun” you understood. 


There were many good people 
in Hunnewell who at times got 
fed up on this kind of horseplay 
or worse, so they decided to elect 
a “reform” candidate for justice 
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of the peace and try to clean up 
the town. 

It so happened the day of the 
election, the story goes, that a 
large number of cowboys were in 
town from the two George Miller 
ranches on Deer Creek and south 
of the Salt Fork. 

Young Joe Miller — “Gentleman 
Joe,” the punchers all called him, 
because he was not only manager 
of the ranch, but he was also a 
real gentleman — a college grad- 
uate, a non-drinker, an expert 
cowboy and bronco rider, and a 
friend to all who knew him, was 
with the gang, keeping them out 
of trouble, where possible, or get- 
ting them out when in trouble. 

Finally one of the imbibing 
punchers, in passing the election 
place and hearing what was going 
on. went in and told the election 
officials that he was “gonna vote 
for Joe Miller for shustless of the 
pleece.” 

On being told he would have to 
produce a friend to vouch for his 
right to vote, he pulled his six 
shooter and waved it unsteadily 
about, declaring that was his 
“best friend,’ and would “vouch 
for him.” He voted without any 
further ado, as did all other 
punchers after him. 


Joe was elected all right and 
made a nice speech oi thanks for 
the honor, but declined to serve 
On the grounds he was not old 
enough to hold the office. 

At the opening of the Sirip, 
Joe acquired by homestead, en- 
try, or purchase of relinquish- 
ment, the SE% of Sec. 26, R. 27 
N., 1 E. I. M., southeast of 
Blackwell. He helped organize 
and became president of one of 
the town’s first banks. He was 
one of Biackwell’s staunchest 
friends and boosters, and as one 
of the owners of the 101-Ranch 
Wild West Show, helped carry 
the name and fame of Blackwell 
and the Cherokee Strip to the 
four corners of the earth a 
few years later. 
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Since there was no law — civil 
or criminal—in the territory, it 
is remarkable that few major 
crimes, or minor ones, for that 
matter, were committed in the 
territory or by its ranch person- 
nel out of the territory. 


Only one such crime is recalled 
by the. author that became known 
during the months when the cat- 
tle drives out of the territory were 
on One outfit, owned and man- 
aged by a couple of brothers 
named Green, arrived at the Hun- 
newell stock yards with one of 
the Greens and a bunch of cow- 
boys in charge, the other Green 
and the colored cook being left 
to clean up camp near the Salt 
Fork where the outfit had been 
held for several days for clear- 
ance at the loading chutes. 


When the other Green and the 
cook failed to appear with the 
chuck wagon, a hand was sent 
back to see why. He found Green’s 
body, shot to death, at the camp, 
and the cook and a horse miss- 
ing. 

Green’s body was brouzht to 
Hunnewell and a couple of the 
cowboys were dispatched to search 
for the missing cook. The two 
returned with the missing horse, 
but declared the cook had mys- 
teriously “disappeared.” 


The Hale hotel, shown here- 
with, was built by Q. A. Hale soon 
after the railroad was built to 
Hunnewell in the early eighties. 

It became the Cattlemen’s head- 
quarters and many exciting and 
historic meetings and events were 
held there in the succeeding years. 

The picure, taken by the au- 
thor, shows quite a bit of Hunne- 
well’s main street buildings and 
the street that probably has 
echoed the trampling of more 
hoofs and human feet than any 
town its size in all the Western 
cow country. The hotel was torn 
down several years ago, and all 
but a few business houses also 


are gone. 
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HISTORY OF OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma as now constituted 
was originally called Indian Ter- 
ritory. It was a part of the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, formerly claim- 
ed by Spain, later possessed by 
france, from which it was pur- 
chased in 1803 by Thomas Jeffer- 
sen for the sum of $15,000,000. 


It was organized in 1834 as an 
Indian Territory, for the exclu- 
sive use of Indians, principally 
those civilized tribes east of the 
Mississippi river. 

By treaties, and otherwise, those 
Indians were moved to these new 
lands, and occupancy of the lands 
was first assigned to the groups 
of Indians called the Five Civiliz- 
ed Tribes, to-wit: Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Seminoles and 
Chickasaws. 


As these tribes did not occupy 
but a portion of the tract set 
asije for them, a number of other 
tribes from various sections of the 
United States were assigned homes 
therein and induced by treaty, or 
force, to remove to the Indian 
Territory. 

In 1866 the government pur- 
chased from the Creeks and Sem- 
inoles a large part of the lands as- 
signed them with the intent to 
move other tribes onto them, but 
they were never utilized for that 
purpose, and became known as 
the “unassigned lands.” 


This tract was in about the cen- 
ter of Indian Territory, and 
through agitation of the ‘“‘boom- 
ers” without the Territory and 
white infiltrants within the In- 
dian tribes, was finally purchased 
through treaty by the government 
in 1888 and was opened to white 
settlement, April 22, 1899. 

This became what was called 
Old Oklahoma, the tract being 
given a territorial form of govern- 
ment in 1890 called Oklahoma 
Territory, and it included the strip 
north of Texas and west of the 
Cherokee Strip, known as No 


Man’s land, which was named in 
the territorial government act as 
“Beaver” county. 

At statehood in 1907 two other 
counties were detached from Bea- 
ver—Texas and Cimarron. 


Since the opening of Old Okla- 
homa the following former Indian 
lands have been opened to white 
settlement: 


Sac and Fox and Pottawatomie, 
1891; Cheyenne and Araphoe, 
1892; Cherokee Strip, 1893; Cad- 
do, Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, 
1901; Big Pasture, 1906. Greer 
county, previously claimed by Tex- 
as, was awarded to Oklahoma in 
1895. 


Prior to statehood, the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes had their own auto- 
nomic reservations, or states, with 
separate capitols, governors, etc. 
After statehood they retained the 
management of tribal affairs, but 
were divided up into counties and 
became a part of the state of Ok- 
lahoma, much of their lands hav- 
ing been allocated to members in- 
dividually. All-Osage Osage coun- 
ty became a county in its entire- 
ty, the largest in the state. 


Before statehood, the state cap- 
itol was at Guthrie. After state- 
hood it was voted to Oklahoma 
City. 


The first people-elected govern- 
or was Charles N. Haskell. 

The following-named governors, 
appointed by the president of the 
United States, served prior to 
statehood: George W. Steele, A. J 
Seay, W. C. Renfrow, C. M. Barn- 
es, W. M. Jenkins, T. B. Ferguson, 
and Frank Frantz, in the order 
named. 

The area of Oklahoma is figur- 
ed as 38,715 square miles, or about 
20,000,000 acres. It’s altitude from 
800 in the southeast to approxi- 
mately 4,000 in the extreme north- 
west corner of the Panhandle, an 
average of about 1,500. 
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History of the Strip 


The land embraced in this open- 
ing extended from the Kansas line 
south a distance of 57 miles and 
from the Arkansas river west to 
Texas. From this strip of what 
was then a vaSt prairie has since 
been carved the counties of Kay, 
Noble, Grant, Garfield, Alfalfa, 
Woods, Woodward, Major, Harper, 
Pawnee, and a part of Ellis. 


This land, originally given to the 
Cherokee Indians as an outlet from 
their reservation in the Indian 
Territory to the hunting grounds of 
the West, had, however, for years 
been occupied by cattlemen whose 
vast ranches extended from border 
to border. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of cattle roamed and fattened 
on the rich grasses of its fertile val- 
leys, rolling uplands and _ wide 
prairies. The country was watered 
by many rivers, creeks and springs, 
and its soil was rich and promised 
great productivity. 


The Cherokee strip had long been 
under the covetous eyes of the hosts 
of land-hungry boomers who had 
been gathering along its northern 
border for as far back as _ the 
eighties. Even before the opening 
of what afterward came to be desig- 
nated as “Old Oklahoma,” the 
boomers had invaded the Strip 
country. 


They took up “homesteads” in its 
rich valleys and eStablished a town 
on the Chikaskia river, four miles 
south of Hunnewell, at what was 
known as Rock Falls. Here was lo- 
cated the headquarters of the col- 
ony; businesses were established, a 
newspaper published, and so forth. 
Another settlement was made fur- 
ther down the river near where 
Blackwell now is. These _ settle- 
ments were made by “colonies” un- 
der the leadership of Captain David 
L. Payne and others, who insisted 
that the land was public domain 
and as such was subject to settle- 


ment by right of “squatter sov- 
ereignty.” 


Stay Was Short 


Their stay in this “promised 
land” was short, however, as they 
were driven out by United States 
soldiers, their property confiscated 
or destroyed, their printing press 
dumped in the river, and the evi- 
dences of their settlement ob- 
literated. 


These boomers lingered along the 
border and spread back into the 
lower counties of Kansas. Here 
they eked out a_ poverty-stricken 
existence through succeeding years 
of drought and famine, but kept 
up such an agitation that the gov- 
ernment at Washington finally 
capitulated, the cattle barons were 
dispossessed of their hold upon the 
coveted land, and it was ordered 
thrown open to settlement Septem- 
ber 16, 1893, four and one _ half 
years following the opening of “Old 
Oklahoma.” 


Along The Border 


The writer’s parents joined this 
vast throng of land seekers along 
the Kansas border in 1885. Thus it 
Was my very great privilege as a 
boy and young man to have stood 
by on the side lines, as it were, and 
witnessed most of the stirring pio- 
neer events of the early struggle 
to build the great state of Okla- 
homa, The Strip country creeks 
and rivers, the hunting grounds and 
fishing holes, the long - horned 
steers, the picturesque cowboys, the 
bands of roving, painted, sometimes 
Scary, Indians, early became fa- 
miliar to me. 


Opening in 1889 


As a student in highschool I wit- 
nessed the trek to the first or “Old 
Oklahoma” opening, April ?2, 1889. 
For weeks prior thereto there seem- 
ed an endless string of wagons or 
“prairie schooners” passing through 
the little town on their way south. 
Four miles below Hunnewell the 
Chikaskia river ran bank full, the 
result of spring rains, and for sev- 
eral days that vast cavalcade was 
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halted there, unable to cross. Up and 
down and back from the river they 
camped, their white tops glistening 
in the sun, and we students fre- 
quently climbed atop the school 
building to gaze in wonder at the 
camp which looked from a distance 
like a township of closely huddled 
sheep. 


Water Falls 


About two days before the open- 
ing the water had fallen consider- 
ably and the impatient ones began 
to cross. They would drive down the 
trail to the water’s edge, unhitch 
the team and swim the animals 
across. (I say “animals” because 
there were some odd “teams” like 
a mule and a horse, a cow and a 
horse, a pair of cows, and in one in- 
stance I saw a man taking the place 
of an animal that had died, though 
his principal function seemed to be 
to hold up his end of the neck-yoke 
while a faithful old horse pulled the 
small wagon by a double-tree the 
opposite end of which was stoutly 
wired to a hole bored in the tongue.) 
Then the wagon boxes were tied to 
the bolsters, the bolsters fastened 
to the running gears. With two men 
holding the tongue, others at the 
back and sides pushed the wagons 
into the stream and swimming 
alongside, ferried them across. Hun- 
dreds of outfits got across this way 
and as one group tired out they 
would hitch up and go on their joy- 
ous way while others took their 
places. 


There were some casualties, of 
course, A wagon would be top-heavy 
or side-heavy, and some things 


then would get spilled out, and most 
everything got wet. But no one was 
hurt seriously and the event was 
made one of great hilarity. The wa- 
ter fell rapidly and many at the 
last forded the stream in the usual 
manner. 


While surrounded by the atmos- 
phere and thrilled with the feverish 
activity attending each of the var- 
ious “openings” of land in the magic 
empire, I was fortunately able to 
personally participate in two, the 
nature and magnitude of which 
made them the most dramatic, spec- 
tacular and thrilling of anything of 
the kind ever seen. These two events 
were peculiar in that they would be 
outlawed today, and would have 
been then, if backed by any other 
person or interests than Uncle Sam 
himself. The first was this opening 
of the Cherokee Strip by means of 
a horse race with more than half a 
hundred thousand entries, and the 
second was the opening a few years 
later of the Kiowa and Comanche 
country by means of lottery or 
drawing in which there were up- 
ward of two hundred thousand 
numbers (names). 


Ringside (‘Seats 


In beth of these events I occupied 
a ringside seat, as it were, witness- 
ing the “staking” of the first claim 
in my sector of the 200-mile wide 
steeplechase into the Strip, and lat- 
er at El Reno I stood within touch 
of the 10 foot revolving box from 
which a little girl drew a slip of 
paper that gave to a Wichita sten- 
ographer a $100,000 farm adjoining 
Lawton. 


SS Re 


GREAT RACE FOR CLAIMS 


September 16, 1893, at 12:00 
o’clock noon, started one of the 
greatest races of modern times. It 
was not only great in point of num- 
bers participating, but it was the 
beginning point in the settlement 
of a great commonwealth — the 
opening to homesteaq of what is 
now a wonderful section of Okla- 
homa, then known as the Chero- 
kee Strip. 

A few weeks prior to September 
16, the government had established 
booths at various towns on both 
sides of the Strip for the purpose 
of registering homeseekers. 


The one at Hunnewell was located 
in a tent just over the line about 
half a mile south of the town. It 
was manned by a staff of six or 
eight clerks from the interior de- 
partment at Washington. Men (and 
some women) by the _ thousands 
Came there to register, This con- 
sisted of giving name, address, age, 
description of person, and their sig- 
nature to an affidavit that they 
would not enter the Strip before 
noon of September 16th. Four could 
register at a time and they formed 
in four lines, these lines being at 
times more than a mile long, the 
men keeping in line day and night 
till they got through the booth. 
That being before the days of 
“equal rights,’ women who ap- 
peared were registered at once with- 
out standing in line. 


Those qualified, under the home- 
stead law, to take claims were: all 
men and unmarried women over 
21 years of age; women who were 
the heads of families (such as 
widows); and men under 21 who 
were married and thus considered 
heads of families. (No pun in- 
tended) 


From 200 To 20,000 


Hunnewell was a town of per- 
haps 200 inhabitants. For weeks 
before the opening there were more 
than 20,000 people in, and immed- 
lately about the town. Stocks of 
goods in grocery and feed stores and 
markets were sold out every day, 


train loads of fresh supplies com- 
ing in at night. There were “wait- 
ing lines” at the hotels, restaurants, 
stores, the postoffice, everywhere; at 
all times. I helped in the post- 
office occasionally, There were 
stacks of “M” and “W” letters two 
feet high to look through every time 
a “Miller” or a “Williams” called 
for his mail—and about one out of 
fifty that called got any. Wells in 
town and country were pumped or 
drawn dry every day and many 
wells, or holes, were dug in dry 
beds of creeks and rivers to supply 
water. (This waS a year of ex- 
treme drought, not a drop of rain 
or scarcely a Cloud Seen from April 
till October.) 


Baths Unknown 


Baths were unknown, even wash- 
ing the face was frowned upon. 
Strange to say, no commercialism 
developed in the water situation 
such as prevailed at many other 
openings and places of large con- 
centration of people where water 
was sold by the barrel, bucket and 
even a drink. True, a few wells were 
locked but generally where there 
was a bit to spare it was given 
freely. I personally hauled a barrel 
of water every day from our home 
to father and five or six relatives 
while they stood in line at the reg- 
istration booth. After they filled 
their canteens, the surplus was of- 
fered to those less fortunate in the 
line, and it did my heart good to see 
the men swarm about that barrel 
till the last drop was gone. 


Such a crowd as was assembled 
at Hunnewell would overwhelm most 
towns its size today, but Hunnewell 
was little dismayed. Its town jus- 
tice and one marshal were the only 
“law” during those hectic days. 
There was little disorder, “his hon- 
or’s” only activity, practically, being 
to impose a fine occasionally upon 
some luckless chap caught with a 
concealed weapon upon him. There 
were some fakirs, “con” men, and 
a good many with revolvers strap- 
ped on them in open view, but these 
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were not bothered. On the whole it 
was just a peaceful, orderly gath- 
ering of people for the most part 
bent on securing a home. 


Not Tough Bunch 


An impression has been left by 
some writers that this opening, as 
well as other openings of Oklahoma, 
was attended by great disorder and 
bloodshed, and that practically ev- 
ery man participating went “arm- 
ed to the teeth.” Such implications 
are not true and are a Serious re- 
flection upon those hardy pioneers 
who laid the foundations of this 
wonderful state. True, there was as 
in every great multitude, some of 
the rougher element—gamblers, 
confidence men, race and fight fix- 
ers, lewd women, and men who 
claimed to be “killers.” And if one 
had the inclination to drift with 
that kind they may have seemed 
to predominate. But this element 
was in truth only a spot of smut 
here and there among the pure, 
wholesome, hardy seed from which 
sprang the fine manhood and wo- 
manhood that lifted Oklahoma in a 
few short years to the pinnacle of 
fame as a clean, progressive com- 
monwealth. 


Land Contests 


There were, it is admitted, many 
contests over land and a few kill- 
ings, but these latter were rare. I 
can now recall but three such hom- 
icides in Kay county, where the 
land was the best and the contests 
most numerous. Contests were set- 
tled in several ways—by the courts, 
by personal agreement, by the pur- 
chase of the claimed rights of one 
by the other, and by arbitration. 


One well known secret society 
was reported to be active in settling 
by the last method many contests 
between its members or in which a 
member was interested, the posses- 
sion of many valuable tracts being 
determined by its arbitration com- 
mittees. Their effort was to find 
which party had the probable “bet- 
ter” right and awarding him the 


claim and the other fellow a certain 
sum for his “lesser” right. And if the 
winner didn’t have the money to 
pay, his lodge brothers signed his 
note to get it. 


Before the Race 


But back to those hectic days 
“before the race.” And they were 
hectic days! Think of 20,000 people 
concentrated in this little town and 
the open spaces of the lanes and 
highways about it! Twenty thou- 
sand people on a bare, sun-baked 
prairie—hardly a tree or a bush in 
the township big enough to get un- 
der—milling back and forth, stir- 
ring up endless clouds of dust, suf- 
fering for water, wanting for food, 
lacking all comforts, sleeping here 
and there on cots, on the ground, in 
covered wagons. 


Twenty thousand people and not 
a “movie” in the town! Not an auto- 
mobile to screech out a honk to 
make the pedestrian jump! Not an 
airplane to cut its didoes in the sky! 
Not a movie camera to catch the 
milling, thrilling scene! 

Not a radio in all the country, 
and only one telephone in the 
town! Oh, wasn’t “them the days!” 


The Day Arrives 


The great day arrives. The hour 
of noon draws near. There has 
been stir, and bustle, and feverish 
activity all morning in the camps. 
The wagons are loaded and made 
ready, as are the hacks and sur- 
reys, buck-boards and carts; horses 
are hitched, saddles placed on those 
to be ridden; bridles and stirrups 
and cinches are inspected again and 
again. 

Riders are in their saddles, can- 
teens of water slung about their 
shoulders, hatchets and stakes and 
white flags fastened conveniently. 
They ride nervously here and there. 
The horses seem to feel this is the 
big day of their lives, too. They tug 
on the bits, anxious to be off, to 
show something for their weeks of 
training, to get away from the hot, 
stifling, dusty roads, out onto the 
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brown grass of the open prairie, 
away to the promised land 


The Sun Climbs 


The sun climbs higher; it hangs 
just over the edge of a scorched, 
shriveled, sweltering land. We are 
lining up. All along the line to the 
east and west as far as the eye can 
see hangs a thick, rolling cloud of 
dust as horses and wagons get into 
line. Out a ways on the prairie and 
stationed about half a mile apart, 
east and west, soldiers ride slowly 
back and forth, each with a carbine 
across his saddle. 


The stage is now set. There comes 
a lull, the dust settles momentarily. 
I can see the line-up of the racers— 
horses nose to nose, neck to neck— 
not one pair, nor two pair, nor four 
pair abreast, but miles upon miles 
of them, all eager to be off in the 
greatest steeple-chase of all times. 

Just behind the hoisemen were 
many on foot, aiming to step just 
Over the line and stake the first 
claim. 

Rear Lines 


Behind these were light rigs; 
hundreds of two-wheeled, single- 
seated carts, buggies, surreys, and 
the front wheels of wagons, 
equipped with seat like a chariot. 
Back of these gathered the prairie 
schooners or covered wagons, thou- 
sands of them, many containing 
Whole families and all their pos- 
sessions, others containing the 
women folk or men of the family 
who were too old to ride or too 
young to take claims. 


I lacked a year and two months 
of being old enough to qualify for 
a claim, I drove a light hack with 
a sister, a sister-in-law, and an- 
other woman relative whose hus- 
bands were on horses in the front 
rank. (Curiously, the sister’s hus- 
band was younger than I, but 
through a little conspiracy a few 
days before, in which he was aided 
by the sister and a minister, he 
had overcome that handicap and, 
as the head of a family, was quali- 
fied to become a homesteader.) 


We had a supply of bedding, 
food, water and so forth, and had 
an agreement where to meet the 
men folks that night at a clump 
of cottonwood trees on the Salt 
Fork river about 25 miles due south 
of our starting point. 

I got a position in ling on a high 
point about a half mile east of the 
stock yards at Hunnewell and just 
back of the line of horsemen. I 
had a splendid view of that never- 
to-be-forgotten line of bulked horses 
and men and wagons that lay like 
a big, long, wiggling caterpillar up 
and down the undulating slopes to 
the dust-fringed horizon east and 
west. It was a thrilling spectacle to 
me then, and as I think of it now, 
after more than 60 years, it thrills 
Me yet. 

The Big Thrill] 

But the big thrill is about to 
break! The lone soldier sentine] in 
front of us reaches for his carbine. 
A tremendous shout goes up and 
down the line, swelling to a thun- 
derous roar; hats and flags are 
waved; horses champ their bits and 
paw the earth. Still the soldier 
waits, gun in hand. Far to the east, 
two miles I judge, another soldier 
lifts his gun. A puff of smoke, a 
cloud of dust, the race is on! Our 
sentinel, still inactive, waits to hear 
the signal we had all plainly seen. 
A murmur of discontent swells into 
a clamorous roar: “Let’s go!” 

Up the Line 

It seemed a long time after see- 
ing that first signal till we cold 
hear it coming “crack, crack,” 
from east to west. It was really only 
a moment, but in that fascinating 
moment I sat spellbound watching 
that ribbon of humanity, as, elec- 
trified into action, it spread fan- 
like out into the “land of prom- 
ise.’ Down a mile-long slope to 
Shoofly creek the spread lesned 
along. Then up the wavering line 
toward us, when— 

“Crack!” went the carbine out 
in front of us. I glimpsed the sol- 
dier turn his leaping horse with the 
tide he had loosened; the line in 
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front of ms, with a mighty surge, 
a deafening roar of hoofs, sprang 
forth and was gone, swallowed up 
in a cloud of dust. 

Close upon the heels of the horses 
an old man afoot rushed forward a 
few yards, drove a stake and stood 
smiling and waving his arms be- 
side the fluttering white flag that 
indicated his claim to ownership 
of that particular piece of land, 
while the rest of the crowd, shout- 
ing congratulations, dashed over the 
line and rushed helter skelter after 
the horsz:men now streaking across 
the prairie looking much like a 
swarm of flies. 

Once over the line I cut across 
to the wagon trail that led to 
the Chikaskia river crossing, four 
miles to the south. This was the 
only possible wagon crossing for 
many miles on account of the high, 
steep banks, though the river itself 
Was as dry as a bone. This trail 
consisted of two ruts, hub deep, 
worn in the soft dry soil of the 
prairie, 

Cnce you got into it there was 
little chance of getting out, and if 
you did, no chance at all to get 
back in, with this jammed proces- 
sion, till you reached the upland 
again far beyond the river. So if a 
bale of hay, a coop of chickens, or 
a farm implement jostled off your 
wagon (which numbers of them did) 
and you couldn’t jump out and put 
it back on the run, why, it was just 
too bad! That procession wouldn’t 
have stopped for fire, flood, fam- 
ine, nor pestilence! 


Many Flags 

We passed many white flags, the 
grinning owners standing by, ap- 
parently oblivious of the fact that 
there were from two to four flags 
on every tract through the river 
bottoms. On a ledge near the river 
by his flag sat a man with bleeding 
face, disheveled appearance, no hat, 
but a comical grin. Near by, his rig 
(the front wheels of a wagon), 
turned upside down gave further 
evidence of his unexpected settle- 


ment upon that particular spot. 

How many wagons were in that 
procession I have often wondered. 
When we reached the top of the 
hill some miles south of the river 
and nine or 10 miles from the line 
I looked back along that winding, 
wavering ribbon of wagons— and 
wagons—and they were still com- 
ing out from along the hedge fences 
of Kansas! And if there was a gap 
between wagons big enough t dance 
a jig in, I missed seeing it. 


Finds Father 


In late afternoon as we were 
crossing the ridge south of Deer 
Creek I saw a horseman a mile or 
so west cutting across toward us. 
Something about him looking famil- 
iar, I waited for him to come up. It 
was my father on his small gray 
pony and they were both just about 
all in. Father had lost a stirrup, 
which had made riding at first 
awkward and finally painful. His 
nose was bleeding, and when he got 
off the horse he could hardly stand 
up. We got his  nose-bleeding 
stopped, washed him up, put him 
in the wagon and went on. He had 
ridden some 18 or 20 miles. He was 
thoroughly familiar with the coun- 
try, having hunted and fished in 
the Strip for years. He had long 
before picked out a desirable claim 
on Deer Creek, with nice bottom 
land on it, some timber, the creek 
cutting one corner and a natural 
stone quarry on another corner. 
When he got to it, however, he 
found it occupied, the man having 
plowed a nice garden patch, had 
fed his team, and with his family 
was eating a freshly cooked din- 
ner! Father was terribly disap- 
pointed, but the next day he found 
an unclaimed tract along the south 
bank of the Salt Fork river which 
he took and where he made his 
home for many years. 


Shortly after sundown that day 
we camped at the appointed place 
near the Salt Fork river about five 
miles west of where the city of 
Tonkawa now stands. While the 
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girls got supper, I started to water 
the horses at the river but found 
it was dry. I rode up the river bed 
four or five miles. No water. Cut 
across to a spring creek that always 
before had contained water. It was 
dry. I then thought of the place 
where the creek originated up 
among some sand hills where a big 
“spring hole” had kept a pond al- 
ways full of water. 

Thither I started and long before 
we got there for I had not deter- 
mined the exact location in the 
darkness the horses’ smelled or 
“sensed” the water and made a bee 
line for it. The hole was surrounded 
by tall green bluestem grass as 
high as a man’s head the only spot 
I had seen to escape the fires that 
swept the prairies of the entire 
country bare that .fternoon. 


Men in Grass 


As the horses pushed through the 
tall grass to reach the coveted wa- 
ter a bulky object made a quick roll 
over out of their way, and a man’s 
voice cut the air with “What the 
blankety-blank you mean trying to 
run over me like that!” I apolo- 
gized, the man went back to sleep, 
the horses quenched their thirst, 
and I rode back to camp, having 
discovered by the commotion, how- 
ever, that there had also been sev- 
eral other men asleep in the grass 
about the water hole, all thoroughly 
fatigued from their 25-mile race. 
One of the number happened to be 
the brother whose wife was in my 
party down by the river, but I 
didn’t discover his presence there 
that night. 

Reaching camp about midnight, I 
found some uneasiness but not 
much alarm. Thouzh father, five 
brothers, a brother-in-law, an uncle 


and other relatives entered the race. 


that noon all knowing about where 
the wagon would be that night, no 
one, except father, had showed up. 
The results of the race, like that of 
some elections, were little known 
that night, nor for days after for 
that matter. 


Claiments Plentiful 


Possibly half the valuable land 
had two or more claimants the first 
few days, but many people who had 
come from states and places at a 
distance got disgusted with the lack 
of water, the terrible wind which 
prevailed, the smoke and the dust 
filled atmosphere and just pulled 
out for home thinking the land was- 
n’t worth squabbling over. I knew 
the owners of some farms thus 
abandoned who later were riding 
around in limousines, and spending 
their summers in Colorado or Can- 
ada, or Europe, as their fancy dic- 
tated. 


The day after the race I turned 
the chuck wagon (that’s what we 
called it in those days) over to my 
brother, borrowed his horse and 
rode back to our home near Hunne- 
well, coming by way of Blackwell 
which had just got on the map the 
day before. There was only one 
small shack on the townsite but a 
number of. firms were doing bus- 
iness in tents or out in the open. 


Print Shop Busy 


A print shop which another lad 
and I had been operating at Hun- 
newell had been moved down by my 
partner and he was printing cards 
right out in the open where the 
drayman had unloaded the plant. 
Workmen were digging a well, which 
afterwards became one of Black- 
well’s landmarks, at the intersec- 
tion of its two main streets. 


I rode down to the river to water 
my horse and we both drank from 
the same hole, which some one had 
scooped out in the bed of the riv- 
er, the horse getting down on his 
knees to reach the water while I 
used my hat for a dipper. 


To the north of Blackwell in the 
fine Chikaskia bottoms lay a num- 
ber of dead horses, mostly fine 
blooded animals but they couldn’t 
stand the terrible miles they were 
put over the day before. It was Sun- 
day but it was a desolate day as I 
rode across a desolate land. Home- 
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seekers, to find the cornerstones, 
had set fire to the dead grass in 
many places and flames had swept 
the entire country. 


All Blackened 


Mingled with dust and dirt chur- 
ned up by thousands of trampling 
feet, the blackened ashes of vege- 
table debris, driven by a relentless 
wind, laid a grimy pall over every- 
thing and everybody. By sight you 
could hardly recognize your best 
friend. Reaching home that night 
very late, I dragged my tired, ach- 
ing body upstairs and tumbled into 
bed. When I came down the next 
morning and started into the kitch- 
en where mother was preparing 
breakfast she gave a Startled scream 
almost upsetting the bacon and 
eggs. “For goodness’ sake,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘did you go to bed looking 
like that?” I stepped over to a 
glass. I was just about as black as 
the ace of spades. And I found I 
was that way all over! And one 
scrubbing didn’t take it off, either. 
It was two or three days before my 
grimy skin “came clean.” 


The following months were full 
of activity in the new land. The 
prolonged drought had laid a blight- 
ing hand over the country. The set- 
tlers had no money, nothing but 
courage and a will to stick. They cut 
poles along the creeks and built 
dugouts for homes, or else after rain 
came, plowed up sod and built sod 
shanties. The women and children 
then held down the claim while the 
men hunted and trapped and work- 
ed here and there, even going up in- 


to the corn states to husk corn, 
wherever they could earn a few dol- 
lars or get a few groceries or some 
feed for the horses. The winter, 
fortunately, was not severe; the 
drought, or something, had killed 
all the disease germs in the country 
and there was practically no sick- 
ness. The men and women who 
stayed were used to hardship and 
poverty, yet how they got through 
that first year a merciful Providence 
only knows. But stay they did. And 
they were rewarded by fruitful 
years. 


Well Rewarded 


The virgin soil enriched through 
the accretions of the ages produced 
abundantly. Fruit and shade trees 
were planted, new homes were built, 
schools and churches established, 
roads opened and streams bridged, 
and prosperity spread a mantle of 
plenty and peace over the land. 

How different now from _ that 
September day 60 years ago! Just 
where I started in that memorable 
race there now crosses the state 
line a wide, beautiful paved highway 
over which autos go whizzing clear 
across this 57 miles that was then 
a cow pasture. Beautiful homes, big 
trees, productive orchards and vine- 
yards dot the land. Prosperous 
towns and cities are numerous; 
railroad trains and auto buses rum- 
ble now where white topped wagons 
wended their way. Airplanes speed 
overhead where it was then said 
that “if a crow attempted to fly 
the Cherokee Strip he’d nave to take 
his grub along.” 


—————————— 


AFTER STRIP WAS OPENED 


For a year or so before the Strip was opened there was a 
popular song ditty going the rounds, a parody on the then psp- 


ular song, “After The Ball.” 


“After the Strip is opened, 

After the run is made, 

After the horses are buried, 

After the debts are paid: 

Many a sucker’ll be kicking, 

Many will have lost their grip, 
Many will wish they’d been hung 

Ere going to the Strip.” 

It was just a mass whimsy from 
a body of peopie stymied there on 
the Kansas border, but doubtless 
it did not impede a single soul 
from joining that mad rush come 
Sept. 16, noonday, when the Strip 
was really opened. 

It was estimated that at least 
a hundred thousand persons made 
the race into the Strip. 

Certainly it was known that 
more than 100,000 certificates were 
issued from the various registra- 
tion booths. The total number was 
more than double the crowd that 
had invaded Old Oklahoma when 
that section was opened to settle- 
ment four years previously. 

The greatest number entering 
the Strip rushed into the eastern 
portion of the country, which was 
by far the most fertile and best 
watered farming lands in the 
whole Strip. 

It was expected at the time that 
the greatest rush would be from 
the north or Kansas line border 
and it was. Those massing and 
starting the race in the Arkansas 
City sector numbered approxi- 
mately 25,000; from the Hunnewell 
and Caldwell sectors 15,000 each, 
and from the Kiowa sector 5,000; 
intervening spots 5,000. About two 
thirds as many entered from the 
south, or Old Oklahoma side of 
the Strip. 


Kay Cecunty Choice Portion 

In this run, Kay county, being 
the choice portion of the Strip 
country, was simply overrun by 
prospective settlers, and from 
Sept. 16 till the middle of Oc- 
tober the cities, towns and farms 
were literally dotted with tents. 


It ran something like this: 


After that more permanent 
homes came swiftly. Following the 
tents three main house types be- 
came prevalent, boxboard one- 
room shacks, one-room sod houses 
(the “soddy’”), and the one-room 
dugout, the latter being the most 
numerous at first perhaps, be- 
cause it could be quickly and 
cheaply built and promised a sure 
refuge from the coming winter’s 
bitter cold which was expected, 
but really did not materialize to 
a distressing degree. 

Those were the types of fa:nily 
dwellings that first year or two 
and they do seem awesome to us 
now. Imagine, if you can, living 
in a tent, a ramshackle board 
house, a house made almost en- 
tirely of sod, or even just a “hole” 
in the ground! 

Without running water; no 
electricity, no air conditioning, no 
gas, no radio, no telephone, no 
TV. 

The lack of all these things we 
enjoy now did not deter those 
hardy pioneers from enjoying or 
making the most of their circum- 
stances then. 

They fixed up these various 
forms of abode the best they could, 
often tamping the dirt floor so 
hard it stayed “put.” They put a 
pole, or board top on the dugout 
or soddy and covered it with 
dirt or sod, which, come spring, 
was soon overzrown with grass; 
and with a few flowers planted 
here and there, and perhaps a 
child or two romping about. I am 
sure they would tell you today, if 
living, those were the happiest 
days of their lives. 

Furniture Very Simple 

The material desires in the 
homes of those early settlers were 
easily satisfied. A cook stove, a 
home made, springless bed, a 
board table, a home made cup- 
board, a chair or two, Old Ben 
clock, possibly a few books, from 
high school days maybe, a county 
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newspaper, a 25 or 50 cent maga- 
zine, a Bible or Testament, and a 
coal oil lamp or lantern, all added 
up to scrumptous living in those 
early Strip days. 


Those humble, cheap homes had 
much in common with the fine 
homes that dot the former Strip 
country today. They were the 
family haven; they sheltered the 
family altar; children came there, 
to share and implement the fam- 
ily life, its pleasures and attain- 
ments, and eventuaily go out in 
the world on their own, reflecting 
the light and influence that came 
to them in those pioneer homes. 


For the benefit of the present 
generation here is how easily the 
sod shanty was made: 


The handy-man homesteader 
took a sod plow, found the grass- 
iest, or grass-rootiest, piece of land 
on his claim, turned up eight-inch 
thick and foot-wide strips of the 
sod. 

He cut the strips up into 18-inch 
or 2-foot lengths, loaded them in- 
to a homemade sled and dragged 
them to the site chosen for the 
house. 


There he laid them up, like a 
mason would brick, for his house 
walls and its chimney. 


Then with gable or slanting 
roof made of stout poles laid close 
together, or boards, if available, 
he covered the roof also with piec- 
es of the cut-up sod, plastered it 
over with mud, as well as the walls 
inside and out, which when dried 
hard would shed water and last a 
year or so. A window or two fram- 
ed in and a door completed the 
house. 


The Bachelor’s Lament 


The sod house and the dugout 
of those early days were really 
only makeshifts against the time 
when prosperity, which was ex- 
pected sooner than it came, en- 
abled the building of more modern 
homes. 


They were warm in winter and 
cool in summer. But eventually 
they would disentegrate. 


And if the occupant was a young 
bachelor, and didn’t speedily find 
a helpmate, which most of them 
did, to prod him into keeping his 
domicile in repair, a lament would 
pe heard in the land something 
like the following, then a popular 
ditty: 


“Oh, the chimney’s falling down 
And the roof is caving in; 
The door lets in the sunshine and 
the rain; 
Yet the only friend I’ve got now 
Is this little dog of mine 
And the old sod shanty on my 
claim.” 


Drought Worst Enemy 


Drought was the early strippers’ 
worst handicap, but they were a 
persistent bunch who settled the 
Strip and they fought against it 
with all their small resources for 
two long years, living on turnips, 
watermelons, a few scant vege- 
tables, and kaffir meal bread, till 
wheat, corn and oats crops were 
produced. 


Few counties in Oklahoma can 
boast such yields as has Kay coun- 
ty. In fact, Kay, with its rich out- 
put has been named one of the 
richest agricultural counties in the 
United States. 


Practicing the modern art of 
agricultural farming with its new 
knowledge and new machinery has 
paid off the Kay farmer in a big 
way in soil conservation, bigger 
and better crops, and the promise 
of still good or better production 
hereafter. 

The fertile valleys of the Chi- 
kaskia, Salt Fork and Arkansas 
rivers, Bodock, Bitter and Deer 
Creeks, and the broad, practically 
level fields between are unexcelled 
anywhere as an agricultural re- 
gion. 


BIRTH OF BLACKWELL 


Blackwell is 18 miles south and 
65 miles west of the geographical 
center of the United States. Its 
altitude is approximately 1100, 
latitude near 36 7/10 north, 97 1/3 
west longitude, and practically 
straddles the Indian Meridian in 
the middle of range 27 north of 
the Oklahoma base line which is 
near Davis, Okla. 


The town of Blackwell Rock was 
conceived, quickly after the proc- 
lamation calling for the opening 
of the Cherokee Strip was issued, 
by a bunch of foresighted bus- 
iness men at Winfield, Kans. They 
organized and incorporated under 
Kansas laws The Cherokee Strip 
Business Exchange & Protective 
Association with the following of- 
ficers: 


J. B. Lynn, president; Wm. 
Whiting, vice president; F. T. 
Berkey, secretary; W. C. Robin- 
son, treasurer; Ed L. Peckham, at- 
torney. 


Through A. J. Blackwell, who 
was an inter-married white among 
the Cherokee Indians, this com- 
pany managed to have the allot- 
ments of some Cherokee children 
selected as near the center as 
practicable of what was first des- 
ignated as K County, with the 
idea that a town could be estab- 
lished thereon and eventually be 
made the county seat. 


The allotments having been 
made, atturneys for the townsite 
company went into court, had a 
guardian appointed for the minor 
allotees, and secured orders of 
sale of their allotments to the com- 
pany. 


This done, A. J. Blackwell was 
sent out over southern Kansas ad- 
vertising the town, and selling cer- 
tificates for lots therein. 


A newspaper was also organized 
called the Blackwell Eagle ana 
thousands of copies of it printed 
and distributed freely among the 
boomers surrounding the Strip by 


men on horseback for weeks before 
the opening day. 


Thus Blackwell Rock became 
the best advertised proposed town 
within the Strip, and at the hour 
of opening, there was a big exodus 
from Kansas of the townsite pro- 
moters, stock and certificate-hold- 
ers, and others toward the new 
town-to-be on the shores of the 
fabled Chikaskia. 


A tentative plat of the townsite 
had been prepared in advance and 
the afternoon of the opening day 
the certificate holders met on the 
townsite and held a drawing for 
the lots, after which a temporary 
Set of town officials was elacted 
by the newly arrived residents of 
the village. 


These officers were as follows: 
A. J. Blackwell, president of the 
council; F. ‘f. Berkey, clerk; Ed L 
Peckham, attorney; M. B. Shields, 
treasurer; James Bethel, marsha] 
Trustees named were A. J. Black- 
well, F. T. Berkey, M. B. Shields, 
John Sanger, E. M. Reynolds, Wm 
Whiting. 


So Blackwell thus got off to a 
flying start on the very first day 
of its existence with the newspa- 
per Blackwell Rock Record right 
on the ground with its printing 
plant doing business that very 
night! 


Town Too Had “Squatters” 

Those who were on the “inside” 
squatted on the lots along Main 
and Blackwell avenue, and later 
when it became known that the 
eighty was public domain, there 
was a “run” and “settlement” 
made on all its lots. 


Frank Potts of Winfield, Kans., 
secured a filing on the tract, and 
later was allowed $1,050, I believe, 
for his “rights,” the settlers on 
the lots being “assessed” to make 
up the sum, and tke land was 
proven up as a townside. 


This looked like such easy mon- 
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ey that frequently thereafter J. R. Tate, May 6, 1898, to May 
whenever money was needed for §, 1900. 

any purpose in the town-building George R. Willet, May 6, 1900, 
program, it was raised by assessing to April 5, 1901. 

the free lots on the government W. S. Prettyman, April 5, 1901, 
eighty. So the expression to “as- to April 11, 1904. 

sess the government eighty” was W. M. Vickery, April 11, 1904 
one of the standing jokes those ,;, April 7, 1905. : ‘ ; 


days. j : 
M. L. Fife, April 7, 1905, to April 
The “run” or settlement on this 3, 1906. 2 : f 
eighty is one of the things that James E. Shaver, April 3, 1906, 
stand out indeliblv in the writ- to April 11, 1908. 


er’s memory for this reason. It J. C. Blackaby, April 11, 1908 to 
brought :ain—and not a drop of May 3, 1909. 


rain nad fallen that year since 
May, and this was nearly October. 4 ee ASPEN RE LEA Ca pS 
Through a mistake, or otherwise, 'N D Kistler, May 1, 1911, to 
in making the allotments to Cher- May 3 "1913 : ; 5 
okee Indian heirs, the numbers J C. Blackaby May 3, 1913, to 
for this particular eighty got May 3. 1915 : ; ‘ 
mixed up somehow and instead of H R West May 3, 1915, to Jan- 
being allotted as the other three uary 1918 : ; , 
eighties adjoining that corner had hamaer Kirby, January, 1918 
been, the allotment numbers in- to May 1921 ’ ‘ 
tended for it were found to be on ‘ : 
an eighty six miles north and six 
west of Blackwell. 


This eighty, therefore, was sub- 
ject to government entry, either 
for homestead or for townsite pur- 
poses. 


Mayors of City 1893 to Date 
The executive officers of Black- 
well have also been chosen largely 
from the prominent and successfcl 
business men of the city. 


These men, together with the 
members and officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and its 
booster committees, have consti- 
tuted the driving forces that have 
made, over the years, the former 
village of Blackwell the outstand- 
ing city it is today. 

Those persons who have served 
the city in its highest executive 
post, the Mayor’s office, have been 
as follows: 


A. J. Blackwell, Dec. 6, 1893 to 
Ifay 15, 1894. 


John R. May, May 15, 1894, to BEES 
May 6, 1896. Beas : , 
A. G. West, May 6, 1896 to May oO. L. BYNUM, JR. 


6, 1898. Mayor 
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J. W. Morse, May, 1921, to May, 
1924. 

M. M. Lively, May, 1924, to May, 
1927. 

O. J. Neal, May 17, 1927 to Jan- 
uary 17, 1928 (when court declared 
election illegal). 

M. M. Lively, Jan. 17, 1928, to 
May 6, 1930. 

L. N. Conser, May 6, 1930, to 
May 2, 1933. 

G. A. Brenner, May 2, 1933, to 
May 6, 1936. 

O. A. Raffety, May 6, 1936 to 
May 5, 1942. 

Howard W. Wilson, May 5, 1942, 
to August 10, 1942. 

W. W. Rodgers, August 10, 1942, 
to May 1, 1945. 

Reece E. McGee, May 1, 1945, 
to May 4, 1948. 

Ross E. Burks, May 4, 1948, to 
May, 1951. 

A. B. Porter, May, 1951, to May, 
1954. 

O. L. Bynum, May, 1954, to May, 
1957. 


City Clerks—1893 to Date 


While 26 persons have served 
terms as mayor in the 61 years 
of Blackwell’s history, there have 
been but 15 persons who have 
served as city clerk. 


As clerk, W. T. Davis held the 
office at three different times, for 
a total of 5 years, and George W. 
Hines and Clyde C. Butcher each 
held the office 5 years. 


Dwight Randall had the record 
consecutive tenure in the clerk’s 
office, 22 years. 


His brother, Carl, the present 
clerk, who succeeded him, is now 
nearing the end of his 14th year. 


F. T. Berkey, Dee. 6, 1893, to 
May 15, 1894. 

Buell Holt, May 15, 1894, to 
Nov. 20, 1894. 

T. M. Jones, Nov. 20, 1894, to 
May 10, 1895. 

Geo. L. Lage, May 10, 1895, to 
Sept. 2, 1895. 

D. C. Watts, Sept. 2, 1895, to 
May 7, 1896. 


W. T. Davis, May 7, 1896 to Jan. 
8, 1900. 

T. S. Chambers, Jan. 8, 1900, to 
April 23, 1900. 

W. T. Davis, April 23, 1900, to 
April 9, 1901. 

C. O. Reece, April 9, 1901, to 
April 7, 1902. 

M. L. Fife, April 7, 1901 to Feb. 
2, 1903. 

W. T. Davis, Feb. 2, 1903, to 
April 13, 1903. 

George W. Hines, ‘pril 13, 1903, 
to April 3, 1908. 

Angus Sparks, April 3, 1908 <5 
May 1, 1911. 

Arthur Brooks, May 1, 1911, to 
May 5, 1913. 

Clyde V. Butcher, May 5, 1913, 
to June 3, 1918. 

Dwight Randall, June 3, 1918, 
to July 1, 1940. 

Carl Randall, July 1, 1940, to 
date. 


CARL RANDALL 
City Clerk 
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1ST CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T’ll wager a lot of you modern 
Blackwellites never heard of 
O’Harra’s Blacksmith shop. Well, 
sir, that was the office and meet- 
ing place of Blackwell’s first 
business men’s organization, The 
Board of Trade. It was located 
about a block north of Blackwell 
avenue and a block east of Main 
street, on what was known as the 
“sovernment eighty.” 


It wasn’t such a big building, 
but it was usually ample for the 
members who attended the meet- 
ings held there. 


The first “chamber” you under- 
stand had no paid memberships, 
no paid secretary, and it didn’t 
pull off many “banquets” or feeds. 
Meetings were held there once a 
week and sometimes when some- 
thing “hot” was on, oftener. 


And but for those little meet- 
ings in that old blacksmith shop 
it is possible Blackwell would have 
been swallowed or lost in the com- 
plications that surrounded her 
those hectic days. Smith Chamb- 
ers served as secretary 1897-98-99; 
W. C. Tetirick for several years 
thereafter. 


Abe O’Harra, who owned the 
shop, was a big raw-boned, boom- 
ing voiced Irishman and a keen 
fighter for his town. Jason Mc- 
Iain, another Irish blacksmith, 
and I think later O’Harra’s part- 
ner, ranked high in those scrap- 
ping, town building days. 

During the threatened race 
trouble, it was Jason’s cool-head- 
edness and daring bravery that 
averted what promised to be a 
bloody, tragic affair. 


In these early blacksmith shop 
meetings and conferences, were 
laid the plans for the town’s of- 
fensive and defensive program. 
Here were first threshed out those 
knotty and troublesome, and some- 
times delightful problems that ac- 
company the swaddling existence 
of a new and ambitious town. 


Ed Peckham Early Booster 


One of the most active partici- 
pants in the blacksmith shop 
meetings was Ed L. Peckham. Ed, 
of course, was Vitally interested. 
He had a homestead adjoining 
the town on the northwest, he 
had a “promising” law business, 
and a booming Blackwell would 
help both. 

Ed also had other “i-d-e-a-r-s,” 
but they were not revealed in 
those first few hectic months. 


Ed was @ most convincing and 
logical speaker and he invariably 
introduced his remarks with the 
statement: “Now, gentlemen, let 
me give you my ‘i-d-e-a-r-s’,” al- 
ways pronouncing the word as if 
it had “rs” on the: end of: it. 

But he fact that Ed had one 
peculiarity of speech, where most 
of us have many, didn’t indicate 
that he had a single-track mind 
... he developed that afterward, 
and built a single-track railroad 
to Texas with it. 

Ed was a member of the law 
firm of Peckham, Brown & Pond, 
with Judge C. J. Peckham, his 
father, at Winfield; Judge Virgil 
H. Brown at Newkirk (afterward 
probate judge); and Van R. Pond 
and Ed holding down the Black- 
well office, Van was known as 
the town’s sartorial ace. 


Other outstanding members of 
the legal profession in Blackwell’s 
first year included J. Elzia John- 
ston, “J, E. Ball, -S! ON. Decker; 
J .W. Cummings, Onstott & Tay- 
lor, and Bob Neff. Neff was after- 
ward county judge for four years, 
and a candidate for delegate to 
congress against Dennis Flynn. 


The presiding officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of neces- 
sity, have been chosen from 
among Blackwell’s most progres- 
sive citizens and town boosters. 

The names of persons who 
presided in the days of the old 
Blackwell Board of Trade, as the 
booster organization was called in 
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the town’s earliest years, up to 
1909, were: 


1893-1895, A. O’Hara; John R. 
Tate; J. W. Beatty; J. W. Randall; 
J. W. Pickett; 1895-1908, Charlie 
Day; W.S. Prettyman; A. G. Bar- 
rett; J. L. Waite; M. E. Richard- 
son; A. G. West; Geo. R. Willett. 


Presidents of the Chamber of 
Commerce from that date have 
been: 


1809—V. G. Hagaman. 
1910—Willard Foster. 
1912—J. C. Blackaby. 
1913—W. M. Vickery. 
1914—Robert Valentine. 
1916-17—Willard Foster. 
1918-23—John A. Riehl. 
1924—W. M. Victory. 
1925-27—V. O. Hays. 
1928—L. G. Lenker. 
1929-30—A. R. Black. 
1931-32—C. R. Bellatti. 
1933—Joe Kennedy. 
1934-35—-Carl B. Hahn. 
1936-37—Ross Burks. 
1938-39—L. C. Wright. 
1940—Merl Clift. 
1941—W. W. Moxon. 
1942—J. R. Roberts. 
1943—Phil McMullen 
1944—J. C. Wright. 
1945-46—Karl Drowatsky. 
1947—Ross Burks. 


1948—Bill Kasl. 
1949—Kenneth Sole. 
1950—Luther Edwards. 
1951—Glenn Brumbaugh. 
1952—J. R. Roberts. 
1953—W. M. Hall. 
1954—Vassar Dyer. 


Poon 


VASSAR DYER 
Chamber President 


COLONEL BLACKWELL AND FAMILY 


EARLY INCIDENTS AND PERSONALITIES 


In mentioning early day Black- 
well characters, the old man Black- 
well himself should have had first 
place perhaps, as otherwise he 
would surely turn over in his grave 
if he should Know about it. He was 
bright, smart, peculiar, eccentric, 
dynamic, smooth, vitriolic, implac- 
able — yet devout — if you reconcile 
all these things behind one pair of 
keen grey eyes ard a bristling red 
beard! 

He was not only shrewd, but the 
best advertiser any town ever had. 
He loved to see his name in the 
papers, and was wont to say to the 
reporters: “Put something in the 
paper about me—good, if you can; 
but if not good put something in 
about me.” But he didn’t really 
want anything but the best said 
about him. 

And when he thought the news- 
papers were not giving him enough 
publicity personally, he went to 
Kansas City and bought a printing 
plant, and started a paper of his 
own! And did he advertise the fact? 
Next to seeing his name in the pa- 
pers, he liked best to make a speech. 
And he was good at that, too. 


He Assails Parkerites 


Any one remember when _ the 
Blackwell-Parker consolidation was 
effected, and a big “love feast’ was 
held in the Blackwell block, where 
speeches were made and the fact 
announced that henceforth’ the 
town’s name would be Parker? 

And how Blackwell, left off the 
program, sat and squirmed, and 
wiggled his whiskers, while the ora- 
tory flowed till he just couldn’t 
stand it any longer? 

Jumping up, he said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to make a speech, too.” 

He climbed upon the platform, 
and pointing a bony stabbing finger 
at first one and then another of 
the Parkerites and some of the 
Blackwellites, he denounced them 
for everything he could think of 
and offered to buy the whole ca- 
boodle for what he considered them 
worth, with just what small change 


he happened to have in his pocket! 

He prophesied the consolidation 
would not last a month and that 
the name of Blackwell would be re- 
stored—and he was right. 

Blackwell traveled over the coun- 
try before the opening selling lots 
in his new town which he called 
Blackwell Rock, and which he as- 
serted was to be the new Jerusalem, 
where he would build a great tem- 
ple or church which should know 
no creed, and whose _ priest and 
prophet should be no one save 
Blackwell himself. 

Kcecentricity? Or just advertising? 
He did build a church, and he of- 
ficiated as its preacher on at least 
two Sundays, much to his own sat- 
isfaction, and the amusement of his 
audience. 


Blackwell’s wife, a very beautiful 
woman, was part Cherokee. They 
had two boys, King David and Sol- 
omon, and a pretty little daugh- 
ter, Hazel. 

Texas Ranger for Marshal 

Blackwell had some trouble with 
the six-gun boys during its form- 
ative days. They were so bad in fact 
the town board sent to Texas and 
hired an old ranger to come up as 
town marshal and clean the boys 
out or make them Keep the peace. 

A few days after ise got the job, 
this writer, hearing a shot, stepped 
out Of his office door just in time 
to hear the “z-i-n-g” of the next 
bullet that some guy had let loose 


We stepped back in and “peeked” 
out again just in time to s2e a 
cowpuncher backing east on Black- 
Well avenue swinging a Winchester 
menacingly in front of him. 


Just before he reached his horse, 
the Texas ranger marshal popped 
out, of an* alley with a. big six 
shooter in his hand. 

But the puncher had the drop 
On him and made him drop the 
weapon after an almost fatal show 
of defiance. 

Whereupon the puncher strad- 
dled his horse and rode out of 
town, and across the river, where 
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he was captured an hour later by 
Alfred Lund, deputy sheriff. 


Josh Cox was an early day mar- 
shal who kept the peace of Black- 
well with very little trouble or fric- 
tion, Josh used to call on the writer, 
an ignorant country printer, to help 
him arrest “desperate” men occa- 
sionally, until a couple of wild boys 
unexpectedly flashed a mean look- 
ing gun and razor, whereupon Josh 
was told that printing was suffi- 
ciently hazardous for us and that 
henceforth he should seek other 
help in his particular line. 

Joe Miller, who later was to carry 
the fame of the 101 ranch and its 
Wild west show to the far corners 
of the earth, was president of the 
Farmers and Merchants bank, J. J. 
Carson being the cashier. 

S. J. Smock, an early day grocer 
and later county treasurer, was the 
father of Mrs. George Carson. 


Some More Firsts 


Beatty Bros., Simpson and Co., 
B. F. Shouse, W. L. Pittenger, 
Clark and Allen, Jack Randall, 
L. J. Bibler, H. W. Swan, Frank 
Wilbur and W. H. Brock were other 
first year grocers. 


J. D. Winfield and Day Bros., 
were the first hardware merchants, 
while the first drug stcres were 
operated by J. C. Phelps and 
Padon and Mantz; J. C. Stith and 
Bryan and Riggs had the first lum- 
ber yards. 

First members of the medical 
profession to hang out their shin- 
gles were Dr. C. G, Elliott, Charles 
E Ikerd and W. H. Padon. Elliott 
afterward represented Kay county 
in the legislature one term, and 
Doctor Padon was the second post- 
master, 

E. M. Reynolds had the first liv- 
ery barn in the town. 


L. G. Salade had the first bak- 
ery. 

Frank T. Berkey was a brother-in- 
law of Jack Randall and one of the 
most active boosters among the 
first arrivals in Blackwell. 


J. W. Beatty was previously one 
of the engineers who surveyed the 
route for the Mexican Central rail- 
way, and later helped as chief locat- 
ing engineer in laying the Blackwell, 
Enid and Southwestern, now Frisco. 


Sieg Bros., opened the first fur- 
niture and undertaking establish- 
ment and the Evans Bros., the first 
dry goods and clothing store. D. S. 
Viers had the first harness shop, 
and G. N. Neff, father of Bob, the 
first shoe store. J. B. Sheets was 
the first jeweler in Blackwell. 


F. V. Rowland came to Blackwell 
as a clerk in a Store, but afterwards 
entered the real estate and loan 
business and during his time trans- 
acted a big business, besides being 
one of the most popular fellows in 
the town. 


Associated with him, later con- 
nected with one of the banks, was 
Alva J. Niles, then a _ promising 
young man; later a prominent ban- 
ker at Tulsa, and a major general 
in the U.S. army during World War 
hb 


A subscription school was organ- 
ized soon after the opening and Miss 
Lottie Jerome, sister of Mrs. J. D. 
Winfield, was selected as teacher. 
Churches and Sunday schools were 
early organized, a Reverend Swartz, 
I believe, did the first preaching. 
He was a Methodist. 


Later other churches were organ- 
ized, Mrs. Celesta May, a musician 
and writer of accomplishment, was 
superintendent of the first Christ- 
ian Sunday school, while her hus- 
band, John R. May, a high class 
citizen and a former treasurer of 
his home county in Iowa, was super- 
intendent of the Methodist Sunday 
school. 


A few women prominent in the 
business life of the new town we 
recall were Mrs. Jane Peckham, 
milliner; Mrs. L. G. Salade millin- 
ery; Mrs. Mollie Ralston, restau- 
rant; Mrs. McWhinney, hotel; Mrs. 
H. M. Hall, kindergarten teacher. 


EXCERPTS FROM BLACKWELL’S FIRST PAPER 


SALUTATORY 


Wher a spear of grass dies an- 
other springs up to fill its place. So 
the Rustler has gone “where’ the 
woodblue twineth” yet from among 
the rusty remnants of what was the 
bone and sinew of its existence has 
sprung another and better one the 
RECORD. 

It does not rise like a white-robed 
saint, lifting its head among the 
shining rifts of silver lined clouds, 
but rather like good old Adam, ris- 
es from the dust, that is for the 
time being. But we speak only of 
the present. 


There is a future to be proud of 
before us. Though our streets are 
dusty and we are obliged to sleep on 
the ground at present, it will not be 
long until brick and stone structures 
will lift their proud, haughty forms 
to the admiring gaze of numberless 
citizens. 


The RECORD is strong in the 
faith that Blackwell is THE CITY 
and it has come to stay. Besides re- 
cordi::z the events that come to its 
notice, it will always be found lifting 
its voice in behalf of Blackwell and 
surrounding country. 


True to principle, and adherent 
to justice, firm. of purpose and a 
friend to all, the RECORD bids you 
call and form an acquaintance and 
sorrow not that you ever knew us. 


BLACKWELL ROCK 


Blackwell is centrally located. The 
Chikaskia river, the best in the 
county, flows through the east end 
of the city. The Chikaskia valley is 
the most fertile one extant. Good 
water in abundance can be obtain- 
ed at a depth of forty feet any- 
where in the city and wells are al- 
ready in operation. 

Blackweii will be a city in a very 
short time and it will pay to come 
early and locate to avoid the rush. 

At present the outlook is not as 
promising as it might be, but with 
the lay of the wind and a good rain 
things will begin to loom up in brill- 
iant style. 


AFTER THE RACE 


Saturday, Sept. 16, 1893, at 12 
o’clock noon 100,000 homeseekers 
made the wildest rush for homes in 
the Cherokee Strip ever known in 
any country. 


Numerous accidents have been re- 
ported. Two women were burned to 
death by a prairie fire, two men 
were shot by soldiers for breaking 
over the line; horses were killed, 
limbs broken and many other acci- 
dents of minor note. 


Never again in the history of man 
will any country be opened to settle- 
ment where such an interest will be 
taken by home-seekers as in the 
Strip. 


For many years this country has 
been uninhabited except by the cow- 
boy and within the next five years 
farms will be well improved and 
towns will be built. 


And all in all this country will be 
one of the most progressive on the 
face of the globe. 


It has been rumored that lots 
in this city were selling from $25 
to $500, but late investigation shows 
that they will be sold for $5 to $100, 
which is undoubtedly very reason- 
able and should bar no citizen or 
business man tMat seeks to cast 
their future hope in Blackwell. 

A number of buildings are going 
up as fast as the workmen can build 
them. 


Before another issue of the REC- 
ORD We expect to see at least one 
hundred business houses completed 
and stocked with various kinds of 
goods. 


The RECORD is the first paper 
published in Blackwell Rock. The 
type actually being set and put in 
print on the grounds. We uSe a 
handsome tent for a business house 
and office. 

The RECORD office has for the 
present located 3 blocks north, and 
1 block east of the tewn house. In 
the near future We expect to se- 
cure more comfortable quarters on 
the principal business strest. 
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The most important rock now 
known—BLACKWELL ROCK. 


OKLAHOMA will be the bright- 
est star that ever shone in a con- 
stellation of states, and the next 
state added to the glorious union 
will probably be OUR state. 


CONGRESS is in session, the 
World’s Fair is booming, but of all 
the sights the world has ever 
gen, the opening of the Strip was 
inferior to none. It wasn’t a local 
contest for priority of claim, but 
people from everywhere have join- 
ed in making it the most interest- 
ing race in the history of the 
homestead law. A like scene will 
probably never be seen again in 
the world. 


DO NOT be discouraged, broth- 
er, though the night grows 
strangely dark, there will come a 
sunlit morning, gaily then will sing 
the lark; though the clouds of 
dust o’er shadowed and a claim 
you did not get, will it help the 
matter, brother, if you foam and 
Swear and fret? Better shake your 
dusty whiskers, comb and smooth 
your tattered hair; pick a soft 
place in the gravel and press your 
marrow bones in prayer. 

The Past Week 

The boomer, with visions of a 
land flowing with milk and honey, 
where gold grew on thorns and sil- 
ver on thistles and the dew-drops 
were diamonds, and where a for- 
tune could be garnered in a day, 
has made his way along country 
roads, through pleasant valleys 
and over zephyr-fanned hill-tops 
to the border of the Cherokee 
Strip. There in the seclusion of 
some wayside road he pitched his 
tent and waited the coming of 
the blissful day. 


But ah; sad the change. He 
finds that he is not alone, for ere 
long the secluded road is a broad 
highway lined with white topped 
schooners. The soft, sweet scented 
clime he expected to find was not 


there but instead there came a 
strong south wind heavily laden 
with dust which for many days 
raged in its undeniable fury. 


The past week has been dis- 
agreeable and even discouraging. 
This country has not known a 
worse one for years. But notwith- 
standing that, we are here filled 
with the patriotic blood and stay- 
ing qualities of our forefathers. 
Despite the adverse circumstances 
this is the best country under the 
sun. 


This is how the author looked 
as a young editor. 


EARLY BLACKWELL DAYS 


Possibly the writer’s memory may 
play him false occasionally in try- 
ing to recall persons and events in 
those early days of Blackwell. It 
has been more than 60 years since 
he first landed in the new town the 
17th day of September, back there 
in 1893. So kindly bear with me if 
you happen to have been here long 
enough to catch me in some minor 
error. 


Just to get the record a little 
straighter, it may be news to some 
readers that the town was not built 
on land owned by Colonel Blackwell 
Or members of his family. His wife 
and children, being of Cherokee 
descent, did have allotments, but 
they were in the old Cherokee na- 
tion near Chelsa, on which Black- 
well, after leaving here, tried to 
build a town he called ‘‘The City of 
David.” 


Three of the eighties on which 
Blackwell was first builded were al- 
loted to other Indian children, 
George Palmer, Mary Palmer and 
Mike Hendricks. 


Col. Blackwell had _ arranged 
through these children’s guardian 
to have all four eighties for the 
original townsite allotted contiguous 
to each other, but a mistake was 
made, either through accident or 
design, and it afterward developed 
that the northeast eighty’s intend- 
ed description had gotten jiggled 
onto an eighty one township west 
and one range north. 


The northeast eighty was filed on 
as a homestead by Frank Potts of 
Winfield, and the town residents 
who had settled on it finally asses- 
sed themselves for enough money to 
buy Potts off and the eighty was 
proved up under townsite laws. 


The other three allotments were 
sold to the Cherokee Strip Bus- 
iness Exchange and Protective As- 
sociation, of Winfieid, which pro- 
moted the townsite, sold its lots, 
etc., after having given Col. Black- 
well the block west of Main and 
north of Blackwell avenue, together 


with a number of residence lots in 
consideration of his help in getting 
the Indian allotments for the town- 
site company. 


Blackwell made no fortune out 
of his share, since he had sold cer- 
tificates for many of his lots before 
the opening at $5 each. 


He did build the two-story hotel 
building on the corner of his block, 
and business buildings on the east 
and south sides of the block. 


None of his buildings were of 
substantial construction and he pro- 
bably realized little above their cost 
when he sold them. 


Some Early Arrivals 


A. G. West established the West- 
Dyer dry goods department store 
during the first months of the 
town’s history. 


The Masters & Son clothing store 
was an early one. 


Ferguson Bros. (afterward Fergu- 
son Bros. & Vickery) owned a hard- 
ware store. 


Bart Anderson established the 
Florence Lumber yard in the early 
months, as did Wiley Stephenson 
his grocery. W. L. Olmstead had a 
big livery and boarding barn, and 
T. M. Sheets, brother of J. B., did 
“blacksmithing, wagon work and 
buggy repair.” 

The Bank of Blackwell was the 
first bank open for business. 


Its first officers were: Jamison 
Vawter, county treasurer, president; 
W. H. Bowen, cashier; D. L. Cline, 
assistant cashier. 


Other prominent names of per- 
sons identified with the early days 
that recur often in memory were: 

W. A. Lee, farmer, implement 
dealer, who was inventor of the 
Fuller-Lee disc seed drill; Elder 
Robertson, Christian church min- 
ister; F. M. Freeland, father of 
Mrs, J. W. (Jack) Randall); C. B. 
McLowry, hotel man par excellence; 
Al Hybarger, restauranteur de luxe; 
Al Savage, auctioneer; W, G. An- 
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derson, druggist; W. S. Prettyman, 
photographer and mayor; J. R. Tate, 
real estate dealer and mayor; Cap- 
tain E. R. Richey, first county 
commissioner. 


A. M, Thomas, then a carpenter, 
later farmer and county commis- 
sioner; Uncle Charlie Day, Bill 
Wymer, J. W. Pickett, W. P. Hard- 
wick, George Hines, Ernest Cor- 
nelius, T. N, Athey, Captain Shaw 
(father of Louie), William Buccholz 
(county commissioner), all farmers 
but stalwart boosters for Black- 
well; C. R. Ogg, (ater farmer and 
county commissioner), butcher; 
D. S, Rose, Frank Taylor, J. Elzia 
Johnston, Louie Shaw (J.P.), W. C. 
Tetirick, lawyers; R. S. Howard, dog 
trainer and gentleman of leisure, 
and Dad Arnold, the finest old 
night-watch any town ever had. 


Holidays Observed 


The first Thanksgiving in Black- 
well was observed with a Union 
Sunday school banquet and enter- 
tainment ou the second floor of the 
Hotel Blackwell, then under con- 
struction. 


There were a number of dinners 
given by the elite of the town; and 
that the social amenities were early 
observed was attested by the fact 
that this author was honored with 
four invitations to dinner, the lat- 
est three of which, including one 
from Mayor and Mrs. Blackwell, 
had of course to be declined (re- 
gretfully, too). 


Lawyer Decker shared with the 
writer the hospitality of Dr. and 


Mrs. C. G. Elliott on that occa- 
sion. 


Christmas was also marked by 
a devotional program on Sunday 
night, and a drama and “treats” 
for the children on the following 
(Christmas) night, both sponsored 
by the Union Sunday school. The 
writer was entertained at Christmas 
dinner at the farm home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Barringer, four 
miles southeast of town. 


JOEL DYER, 439 East Oklahoma, is 
believed to be Blackwell’s oldest 
business man, from the point of 
active years in the city. With A. 
G. West he started West-Dyer’s 
just after the city started. He is 
a partner in the firm now. West- 
Dyer’s erected their first building 
on North Main early in 1894. 


Lodges Started 

The Masons pertected an organ- 
ization in December after the open- 
ing. 

The Odd Fellows, the Modern 
Woodmen and the United Work- 
men were all organized in the 
early months after the opening 
With substantial memberships , . 
A band was among the first or- 
ganizations . . . A democratic club 
Was organized in December 
The Board of Trade, forerunner of 
the Chamber of Commerce, was 
chartered in May of the following 
year with 51 original members... 
The town was incorporated by a 
vove of the residents on Nov. 21. 
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First Negro Hurt 

Blackwell’s reputation as a “lily 
white” town had its inception with- 
in a few weeks of its opening. A 
combination tent-and-board res- 
taurant was being operated by a 
man named Osterhaut from Win- 
field. A traveling man _ stopping 
there, sent the negro porter, the 
first colored person in town, down 
to the corner saloon to get him a 
bottle of beer, giving him the price 
of an extra bottle for himself. 


The porter lined up at the bar— 
it was in a tent, too—ordered two 
bottles of beer and started to drink 
his then and there. 


It so happened a couple of cow 
punchers from the Vansellous ranch 
were drinking at the bar. Happen- 
ing to notice the colored man drink- 
ing right at his elbow, one of the 
punchers lowered the empty bot- 
tle from his lips, and rapped the 
Ethiopian over the head so hard it 
broke the bottle and badly gashed 
the dusky scalp. 


The enraged puncher, with more 
or less profanity, informed the 
darky that “this is a white man’s 
saloon, in a white man’s town,” and 
advised him not only to get out of 
the saloon, but out of town before 
the sun went down. 


The more those cow  punchers 
thought about the affront they con- 
Sidered had been offered them, the 
more they drank, and the more they 
drank, the madder they got. 

Finally they straddled their pon- 
ies, rode up to Osierhaut’s, into the 
tent and demanded the negro. 


When he didn’t come out they 
punctured the lunch counter, be- 
hind which they thought he was 
concealed, with bullets and rode 
away. 


They learned somehow the negro 
had been taken to the townsite 
company tent where the First Na- 
tional Bank now stands for a doctor 
to treat his injuries. 


So they rode by there and fired 
a volley of shots into it, one of 
which punctured an overcoat which 
Col. Whiting, a company official, 
and the only person in the tent 
then, was using for a pillow. 


This episode, while not approved 
by most citizens, was of sufficient 
import to start the unofficial ban 
against colored folks which has 
Since prevailed, but which on a few 
later occasions nearly resulted in 
fatal friction. 


Some Firsts 
Blackwell’s first baby, a son, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Culbert- 
son, in ‘he north part of town, on 
Friday, Dec. 22, 1893. 


The first school board election 
for the Blackwell school district was 
held on Jan. 6, 1894, at which time 
a district clerk, treasurer and di- 
rector were elected. 


The contract for the first bridge 
over the Chikaskia river on the east 
side of town was let by the county 
commissioners of Kay county on 
Wednesday, Dec. 27, 1893. Crossing 
the river north of town was by a 
ford about a quarter mile above the 
bridge now on North Main. 


AFTER RAILROADS CAME TO BLACKWELL 


THIS PICTURE is of the first. passenger train ever to come into 
Blackwell. It was an excursion train from Hutchinson contain- 
ing a long string of coaches filled to the steps. The picture was 
taken by the author as the train came to a stop at the edge 
of South Main street, where the old H&S depot stood later. 
The engine and one coach having been turned around on a 
temporary Y at the west edge of town, and the balance of the 
coaches being barely shown in the background. 


Many of the newer citizens of 
the town, as well as travelers pass- 
ing through Blackwell on the Fris- 
co railroad, sometimes wonder why 
that road, just after crossing the 
Sanat Fe going west, makes a sud- 
den turn and parallels the latter 
road for half a mile, between its 
main line and its industrial tracks. 
Thereby hangs a tale—an echo of 
railroaa rivalry and the smart 
tricks frequently resorted to in the 
old days to beat or hamper an- 
other road in reaching a certain 
objective. 

Blackwell, in the heart of the 
finest agricultural belt in Okla- 
homa, was for more than four 
years without a railroad. The new 
and thriving town had found it 


impossible to interest the estab- 


-lished roads in building to it, 


though the Santa Fe had a branch 
line terminating at Hunnewell, 
Kans., a score of miles to the 
northwest; while the Frisco had a 
branch ending at Arkansas City, 
a little farther to the northeast. 


Finally the commercial club and 
citizens of Blackwell made a con- 
tract with the Hutchinson and 
Southern, an independent line be- 
ing constructed south eastward 
from Hutchinson, Kans., into 
Oklahoma. This road had reached 
Medford, 25 miles west of Black- 
well, with a tentative survey ex- 
tending on to Guthrie far to the 
south. A substantial bonus induced 
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the promoters to switch from their 
proposed route and build to Black- 
well. 

No sooner had this contract been 
negotiated than Ed Peckham, a 
local Jawyer, made Blackweil a 
proposition that for a bonus half 
as large as that promised the 
Hutchinsen and Southern, he and 
associates would construct a line 
from Arkansas City to Biackwell, 
to be operated by the Frisco. This 
proposition was promptly accept- 
ed, and the promoters of this line 
jumped into action to get its con-~ 
struction under way. This, how- 
ever, took some time. 


The Hutchinson and Southern 
in switching its course could reach 
Blackwell on a straight line across 
the comparatively level country 
between Medford and Blackwell. 
By following a haif-secticn line— 
that is, a dividing line between 
farms, so that no farm would be 
damaged except by the narrow 
strip taken for right-of-way aiong 
one side of it, the right-of-way 
was readily and easily acquired 
witheut the delay and litigation 
involved oy angling through farm 
lands. So this road was building 
grade and laying track before the 
Peckham promoters could be or- 
ganized. 


To add to the complication and 
excitement, some promoters, doubt- 
less backed by the Santa Fe, had 
organized a construction company, 
and started building southeast 
from Hunnewell, ostensibly to 
Parker, a rival town a couple of 
miles east of Blackwell. 


After work had been started on 
the Frisco extension from Arkan- 
sas City, Santa Fe officials them- 
selves came to Blackwell and of- 
fered to divert this line into Black- 
well for a reasonable bonus—the 
same as given the Frisco. 

The Santa Fe had had the op- 
portunity and several invitations 
to come to Blackwell, but had re- 
fused; so now Blackwell, with two 


roads under contract, turned its 
overtures down. 


Undismayed, they then offered 
to come if Blackwell would furnish 
right-of way from Braman, the 
then terminus of their track, some 
9 miles from Blackwell. This offer 
also was declined. 


By a third proposition, they 
agreed to come if Blackwell would 
furnis’) local men to help them buy 
the right-of-way as cheaply and 
quickly as possible. This was 
agreed to and the Santa Fe an- 
nounced it would beat any other 
road inte Blackwell. 


From then on little attention 
was given to the Hutchinson and 
Southern, which, unfettered, was 
diligently laying rails toward 
Blackwell. The big race was be- 
tween the Santa Fe and Frisco. 
Each was materially handicapped. 


The Santa Fe, already organ- 
ized, made a new survey quickly, 
but as it cut through very val- 
uable farms in the Chikaskia val- 
ley above Blackwell, the right-of- 
Way was difficult to procure. 


It had, moreover, to construct 
a high grade and heavy road- 
bed through the bottoms, and 
erect two substantial bridges, one 
over the Chikaskia river, of con- 
siderable size. 


The Frisco was handicapped in 
building diagonally across country 
and through somewhat rougher 
terrain. The land traversed was 
less valuable than the other roads 
had to acquire, but many obsta- 
cles, even shot guns, had to be 
overcome before the irate farmers 
would consent to the triangular 
cutting of their farms which was 
necessary. Some valuable bottom 
land had to be secured, and the 
Chikaskia and other minor 
streams had to be bridged. 


The Hutchinson and Southern 
completed its roadbed and track 
into Blackwell first, and the Frisco 
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and Santa Fe were in a nip and 
tuck race for second honors. 


Meantime, Ed Peckham, chief 
Promoter of the Frisco extension, 
was doing a little obstructing of 
Santa Fe progress himself. 


Peckham owned an 80-acre tract 
adjoining Blackwell on the north- 
west, which the Santa Fe had to 
cross to get into town, and the 
small house in which he lived 
stood directly in the center of 
the proposed roadway where it 
entered his homestead. 


He refused to sell a right-of- 
way, and would not permit con- 
struction crews on the land till 
forced to do so by the courts 
under condemnation proceedings 
instituted by the Santa Fe. 


Then, when the _ track-laying 
crews reached his cottage, he se- 
cured an injunction forbidding 
them to interfere with his domi- 
cile. 


This threatened delay to the 
Santa Fe, but taking Peckham 
unawares, they built a temporary 
roadway in a half circle through 
the front yard, around his house, 
and within a couple of yards of 
its corners, and so laid their 
track. 


While Peckham was _ holding 
back the Santa Fe with these 
tactics, he had workmen con- 
struct a roadbed across the Santa 
Fe right-of-way at the other end 
OL his farm. 


When the Santa Fe crew came 
to this they tore it away and 
constructed their own roadbed 
across the Frisco right-of-way. 


Peckham then shipped in a car- 
load of ties and rails over the 
Hutchinson and Southern, con- 
structed a new roadbed, and laid 
a 100 feet of track across. the 
intersection, 


This the Santa Fe track-laying 
crew tore away when they reached 
it and proceeded On with their 
track under protection of a court 


order restraining any inteference. 
On the eighty south of the Peck- 
ham homestead and directly west 
of the south half of Blackwell, the 
Santa Fe had acquired a tract 
two or three hundred feet wide 
across the Charles Day eighty 
for its depot, freight yards, and 
industrial tracks. 


As soon as its rails reached this 
tract, construction was commenced 
on the railroad’s own buildings, 
as well as a number of warehouses 
and industrial buildings, including 
a large concrete mill and eleva- 
tor by the Warkentine Milling 
company. 


The great concrete pits and 
foundations for this were in and 
the walls started when Peckham 
pulled his final and winning coup. 


The original Frisco survey, af- 
ter crossing the Santa Fe, had 
been laid tentatively almost diag- 
onally southwest out of town. 


About the time the Frisco tracks 


reached town, its promoters filed: 


for record a new survey, turning 
abruptly after crossing the 
Santa Fe and paralleling it right 
down by its depot and between its 
main line and its industrial track 
which had heen placed over 
against the west side of its prop- 
erty, leaving room for additional 
trackage as needed between it 
and the depot. 

Under the right of eminent do- 
main, the Frisco was empowered to 
take for its main line any ground 
owned by another road not used 
for main line purposes. Under 
the same power the Santa Fe was 
precluded from crossing the main 
line of another railroad to get to 
or use side tracks beyond, without 
the consent of the owners of such 
main line trackage. 


So the Frisco by this coup had 
the Santa Fe very neatly tied up 
—and peace was in order. The 
Santa Fe had just acquired the 
Hutchinson and Southern, which 


Al 
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had elevators, warehouses, etc, on 
it. 

In its compromise with the San- 
ta Fe, the Frisco was allowed con- 
necting tracks and free access to 
both Santa Fe and Hutchinson 
and Southern yards in return for 
the privilege of crossing its main 
line by the Santa Fe to reach its 
valuable industrial track. A big 
price to pay, but what else could it 
do? 


The getting of these three rail- 
roads for Blackwell was not ac- 
complished without a lot of head- 
work, foot-work and team-work by 
Blackwellites. The town’s railroad 
committee that secured the first 
contract, that for the Hutchinson 
& Southern, was composed of Geo. 
R. Willet, Ed L. Peckham, M. E. 
Richardson, J. L. Waite, and J. B. 
Tucker. 


The contract was signed about 
Sept. 25, 1897, for the extension of 
that road from Medford (then its 
terminus) to Blackwell instead of 
to Guthrie to which place that 
road’s survey had been run. The 
contract specified that tha road 
should be completed into Black- 
well by March 1, 1898. 


That road’s rails were laid into 
the town’s limits on February 28, 
and the occasion was celebrated by 
Blackwell’s biggest blow-out. with 
blaring bands, speeches by Mayor 
A. G. West and W. A. Bradford, 
the road’s president. 


The latter presented the silver 
spike to Mayor West who handed 
it to Dr. L. S. Skelton, president of 
the Bank of Blackwell, who drove 
it into the last railroad tie to in- 
dicate the completion of the line 
into Blackwell. 


A big barbecue, which followed 
these ceremonies, was attended by 
thousands of happy citizens of the 
town and surrounding community. 

The following Sunday the first 
passenger train, an excursion, pull- 
ed into Blackwell from Hutchin- 


son. It consisted of seven or eight 
coaches filled with people from 
Hutchinson and points between 
there and Blackwell. 


The next succeeding Sunday a 
similar sized train was run from 
Blackwell to Hutchinson, and 
which carried practically every cit- 
izen of Blackwell who had con- 
tributed funds or any other sub- 
stantial help in getting the road 
for Blackwell. 


The above-named railroad com- 
mittee was enthusiastically aided 
by other citizens, among the more 
active being Dr. L. S. Skelton, 
Uncle Charlie Day and Smith 
Chambers, who represented Black- 
well in the last clinch with Santa 
Fe officials that landed that road 
for Blackwell. 


This trio also did yeoman ser- 
vice, together with W. C. Tetirick, 
Mayor West, Jack Randall, Dr. 
Padon, Frank Berkey, and many 
other business and_ professional 
men of the town, in assisting Ed 
Peckham in concluding the con- 
tract with the Frisco Railroad 
company to extend that line from 
Arkansas City to Blackwell, which 
contract was signed in St. Louis 
Feb. 3, 1898, with Dr. Skelton and 
Chambers assisting Peckham as 
representatives of Blackwell, ac- 
cording to my recollection. 


The cost of the Hutchinson & 
Southern to Blackwell was ap- 
proximately $40,000; while the 
Frisco extension cost about $18,000. 
And it was unanimously agreed by 
the citizens then that these sums 
were the best investment ever 
made by Blackwell. 


The only cost of the Santa Fe 
from Braman here was a lot of 
sole leather and lip work expended 
by Skelton, Chambers and Day in 
persuading owners of land wanted 
for right-of-way into Blackwell to 
“be just as reasonable as possible” 
in pricing said land, which was all 
Santa Fe officials finally asked 
for coming in. 
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FRISCO EXTENSION HELPED TOWN 


The following story anent 
“The Coming of the Frisco to 
Blackwell” consists of the ma- 
jor portion of an ariicle writ- 
ten by the author for, and pub- 
lished in, The Chronicles of Ox- 
lahoma, magazine of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, which 
graciously permits its republi- 
cation here. 

Railroads are not so important 
to Oklahoma, or any similar sec- 
tion, in this era of oil-built, paved 
vehicular highways and motor- 
ized truck and bus lines, but back 
in those hectic days about the 
dawn of the century they were 
the life-bloogd of any community. 


Consequently the acquisition of 
a railroad was the first “must” 
activity on the program of the 
commercial club, or head men, 
of every Village, hamlet and town. 

The dust of the great race for 
homes in the Cherokee Strip 
country, Sept. 16, 1893, had scarce- 
ly had time to settle till the home- 
stead2rs and business men of the 
new towns opened up began to 
clamor for railroads. 

Only three lines of rails crossed 
this vast empire—the Santa Fe, 
just a few miles inside its east- 
ern border; the Rock Island, fifty 
Miles or so to the west, and the 
Waynoka branch of the Santa Fe 
across the old counties of Woods 
and Woodward at the extreme 
west. 


Not only in the Strip country 
was the railroad facilities meager, 
but a vest Oklahoma domain from 
the Rock Island west to the Texas 
line and south almost to the 
K’owa-Comanche Indian reServa- 
tion had never echoed the toot 
of a railroad locomotive 


But agitate as these early set- 
tlers could, and did, they seemed 
to get no railroad construction 
gangs started in Oklahoma. 

True there were old-line rail- 
road termini at Chilocco, Arkan- 
sas City, Hunnewell, and Harper, 
Kans., all apparently poised and 


ready to spring into the new land, 
but for nearly five years there 
was no initial move in that di- 
rection by any of them. 


Blackwell, in the heart of Okla- 
homa’s finest agricultural county, 
and without a railroad, was one 
of the earliest and most vocifer- 
ous clamorers for the extension of 
the Frisco or Missouri Pacific from 
Arkansas City, or the Santa Fe 
from Hunnewell. 


But there was, according to a 
rumor, which probably had a good 
deal of basis in fact, a tacit sec- 
ret agreement among existing 
railroads at the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip country that there 
would be no more lines built or 
extended during the following 
years until absolute necessity 
called for them. 

In the earliest days of Blackwell, 
Ed Peckham, with a homestead 
adjoining the town and a small 
law practice therein, became ar- 
dent in his demands before the 
small business men’s club that 
if such an agreement existed it 
should, and could, be broken by 
the concerted and persistent ef- 
forts of every community so iso- 
lated as was Blackwell. 


Peckham kept hammering away. 


at this idea for nearly five long 
years before he got a break, but 
when he did, things really cofh- 
menced to happen. . 
While he was negotiating for the 
extension of the Frisco from Ar- 
kansas City (and was about to suc- 
ceed after many previous rebuffs), 
another group of Blackwell bus- 
iness men were in contact with an 
independent company which had 
projected a line from Cameron, 
Kansas, (a Santa Fe terminus 
near Harper) via Medford to 
Guthrie, the territorial capital. 


This line, then already under 
construction toward Medford, was 
known as the Hutchinson & 
Southern, and before Peckham 
could close his deal for the Frisco, 
its promoters signed up to extend 
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from Medford to Blackwell in- 
stead of Guthrie for a bonus of 
$40,000, which Blackwell quickly 
promised. 


On the heels of this, Peckham 
returned with authority to offer 
the Frisco to Blackwell for a bonus 
of half as much as that promised 
the Hutchinson & Southern, and 
Blackwell cheerfully signed up for 
its second railroad. 


Previous to the inception of 
these negotiations, the Santa Fe, 
under the cloak of a local com- 
pany, had started an extension of 

(Continued on Page 45) 


EDWARD L. PECKHAM, at the 
start of his railroad building 
career here, 


Brief Biography 

Edward Lockwood Peckham 
was born at Princeton, Ill., Sept. 
5, 1859, son of Charles Jenkins 
and Mary Gary Peckham. He 
moved with his parents to Peru. 
Kans., as a child. 

He studied law in the office of 
his father, Col. Charles J. Peck- 
ham (the elder Peckham at- 
tained the rank of colonel in the 
Union army during the war be- 
tween the states). 


After his admission to the bar 
young Peckham practiced with 
his father at Winfield till the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip 
when he homesteaded a claim 
adjoining Blackwell and associ- 
ated himself with the law firm 
of Peckham, Brown & Pond, 
consisting of Col. Peckham, Vir- 
gil H. Brown, and Van R. Pond, 
With offices at Winfield, New- 
kirk, and Blackwell. 

Besides his law and railroad 
activities, Ed L, was prominently 
identified with the oil business, 
being one of the organizers and 
chief owners of the Union Oil & 
Gas Co. of Blackwell. 

He also indulged in stock rais- 
ing on a large scale, operating 
two or three well equipped 
farms. 


He was a prime mover in or- 
ganizing the Kansas-Oklahoma 
Racing Circuit, and owned at his 
death about 50 trotters, includ- 
ing Synboleer, one of Oklaho- 
ma’s finest, fastest . . . He was 
active in civic affairs of Black- 
well and contributed of his 
means to Many worthy enter- 
prises here aS well as in other 
towns where his companies op- 
erated, taking particular pride 
in giving, through the townsite 
company he headed, sites for 
churches and schools in numer- 
ous instances . . . At his death, 
Feb. 3, 1914, many fine and lov- 
ing tributes were uttered and 
published in his memory. 
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its Hunnewell branch southeast to 
Kay Center, a rival town a mile 
east of Blackwell, and had its 
roadbed practically completed, 
with rails laid as far as Braman, 
ten miles north of Blackwell. 


Upon learning that Blackwell 
had contracted for the Frisco and 
Hutchinson & Southern, the Santa 
Fe sent its attorney up from Guth- 
rie with an offer to divert the 
Hunnewell extension into Black- 
well for a bonus equal to that 
promised the Frisco. 

Blackwell by this time felt fully 
satisfied with prospective railroads 
and having previously offered the 
Santa Fe repeated chances to “talk 
turkey,” declined to add further to 
its bonus obligations in both this 
and a subsequent offer of that 
road to come in for half the 
amount promised Mr. Peckham 
for the Frisco. 

But the Santa Fe was obdurate 
and sent back an offer to come 
into Blackwell—bonus or no bonus 
—if Blackwell would just furnish a 
local committee to help them get 
the right-of-way as cheaply and 
quickly as possible from Braman 
to Blackwell, which offer was ac- 
cepted, Smith Chambers headed 
that committee. 


Meantime, Mr. Peckham, upon 
closing his contract, immediately 
organized a construction company 
in association with J. L. Waite and 
W. P. Hardwick of Blackwell and 
W. C. Robinson of Winfield, and 
quickly got construction under 
way. 

And so, at long last, from three 
directions, the big race was on to 
put the first steel rails into Black- 
well. 


The Hutchinson & Southern, 
having a big start on the other 
two, a practically straight ‘“be- 
tween farms” line (hence little 
right-of-way delay) and a more 
favorable terrain to cross, was first 
into Blackwell—March, 1898. 

The Santa Fe was next, closely 
followed by the Frisco, which was 


handicapped by rougher topogra- 
phy and diagonal crossing of 
homesteads which met with much 
objection and hence delay. 


Having reached Blackwell and 
made it the outstanding railroad 
center in northern Oklahoma, the 
Frisco, the Santa Fe, and the 
Hutchinson & Southern (acquired 
by the Santa Fe upon its comple- 
tion) quickly and unanimously lost 
all interest in further extensions 
to other needy sections at that 
time. 

Not so Ed Peckham. Once the 
Frisco got started he had visioned 
its extension to Enid and beyond. 

He had pored over maps, stud- 
ied the topography, pondered the 
census of towns, and the agricul- 
tural reports of that vast railroad- 
less.region west of the Rock Island 
the extent of its rich cattle and 
stock ranges, and the great possi- 
bilities of the new country—the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
reservations—soon to be opened to 
white settlement. 

This region was clamoring for 
release from its transportation in- 
conveniences and isolation. 

Mr. Peckham was firmly convin- 
ced that there was great need of 
new railroads if the western half 
of the future state was to take its 
proper place in the sun. 

Not only that, he firmly believed 
that the builders of such a road 
as he had in mind would profit 
from its construction. 


Haunting the local newspaper 
office, whose publishers had come 
to share in his enthusiasm for the 
project, Peckham finally induced 
Smith Chambers, the senior mem- 
ber, to join him in an effort to sell 
the idea to some one with the abil- 
ity to finance the beginning of 
such an enterprise. 


To finance even the start of 
building a railroad from Blackwell 
to Vernon, Tex.—which place they 
picked for its destination—a dis- 
tance of 250 miles—they recog- 
nized as a herculean task, but 
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somehow they mustered up the 
courage to believe they could do 
it—possibly because they were so 
deeply imbued with the virtue of 
the undertaking. 

And then, adding fuel to the fire 
of their will to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible, W. C. Rob- 
inson, the Winfield banker who 
had helped Peckham build the 
Frisco to Blackwell, being sold on 
the proposition, offered to advance 
them up to $10,000 expense money 
to make the try. 


So the pair of them, Peckham 
and Chambers, armed with this 
banker’s folding money and let- 
ters of introduction to some 
northern and eastern financiers, 
lit out for Chicago and then on to 
New York in quest of that which 
would be of immense moment 
to all of Western Oklahoma if they 


T. SMITH CHAMBERS, publisher 
and assistant railroad promoter 
and builder here. 


found it—capital, with which to 
construct a railroad across that 
roadless area. 


Peckham, flushed with his re- 
cent exploit in maneuvering the 
Frisco extension to Blackwell, 
confident in the merit of the 
proposition he had to offer, and 
flanked by Chambers—the teach- 
er, farmer, editor, who had 
punched cattle, hunted, and fished 
over western Oklahoma and was 
believed to know all the answers 
as to the security and desirability 


——— 


Thomas Smith Chambers, a 
native of Indiana, educated in 
common and high schools of 
Iowa, came to southern Kansas 
in 1885 where he taught school 
in the winter and punched cat- 
tle in the territory on the old 
Humes ranch in the summer. 
Homesteaded a claim northwest 
of Blackwell where he farmed 
and taught school. Solid the 
claim and moved to Blackwell 
where he bought and consol- 
idated a couple of newspapers 
which he and the writer oper- 
ated till he joined the Peckham 
interests as right-of-way agent 
for the railroad. After the com- 
pletion of the railroad work he 
engaged in various enterprises— 
heading a bank, a hardware 
store, a newspaper, and finally 
moved to Oklahoma City, where 
he died, April, 1925. His three 
surviving sons are Forest W., 
area farmer, and Roland and 
Robert of Oklahoma City, the 
latier a state bank examiner. 


of an investment in a cross-ter- 
ritory railroad such as was pro- 
posed—reached the financial dis- 
trict of New York City in due 
time. 


There they were greeted — as 
they expressed it on their return 
—“with open palms” by bell-hops, 
waiters, and flunkeys generally, 
but with the cold financial shoul- 
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der from owners of New York 
ducats particularly. 


Eventually, however, they gained 
entree to exclusive Manhattan 
clubs, and proceeded to extol Okla- 
homa in general and their pros- 
pective railroad wares in partic- 
ular to such financial bigwigs as 
would listen. 


New York, they were politely 
but firmly told, however, was 
“making no investments in the 
west at this time.” 


They finally inveigled out of 
a committee of prominent Knick- 
erbockers a letter to the Mississip- 
pi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis with a recommendation that 
this company “might find it ad- 
vantageous to investigate their 
proposition” at least. 


Back to St. Louis came the re- 
buffed but undaunted pair and 
laid their proposition before Pres- 
ident Breckenridge Jones and 
other officials of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. 


These men heard them atten- 
tively and were so impressed by 
the Peckham and Chambers en- 
thusiasm and intimate knowledge 
of the resources and future pros- 
pects of the territory to be ex- 
ploited by the proposed road that 
they promised an early personal 
investigation of the proposition 
ald inspection of the country so 
flatteringly portrayed by the 
Blackwell missionaries. 


Very shortly thereafter, true to 
their promise, a committee from 
the Trust Company, headed by Mr. 
Jones in person, came to Blackwell 
and were taken over the proposed 
route by Peckham and Chambers. 


They found that the country was 
not only all that these men had 
represented it to be, but that the 
settlers and residents of the area 
were willing to help the construc- 
tion with bonuses and concessions 
for right-of-way wherever possible. 


Mr. Jones and his committee re- 
turned to St. Louis and immed- 


iately got under way the organiza- 
tion of three companies to handle 
the proposition, as follows: 


The Blackwell, Enid & South- 
western Railway Company, with 
Breckenridge Jones as president, 
and Ed L. Peckham, vice president 
and general manager; the Bes 
Line Construction Company, of 
which Mr. Peckham became pres- 
ident and general manager; and 
the Frisco Townsite Company, 
with Mr. Peckham as president, 
Smith Chambers secretary, and 
Charles E Hunter townsite mana- 
ger. 


———s 


Charles E. Hunter was one of 
the Roosevelt Rough Riders in 
the charge up San Juan Hill in 
the Spanish-American war. Be- 
ing too short in stature to meet 
military requirements, his en- 
thusiasm and personal popular- 
ity got him in the Rough Riders 
threugh some special dispensa- 
tion ... In some published ac- 
counts of the building of the 
Bes Line he is credited with be- 
ing the right-of-way agent, 
which, however, he was not... 
he was the townsite manager. 
His home was in Enid where he 
died and where his friends gave 
him one of the biggest funerals 
ever witnessed there. 


John W. Beatty, a Blackwell 
merchant, was named engineer 
(Beatty, incidentally, had previ- 
ously engineered the location of 
the Mexican Central Railway). J. 
D. Love became Mr. Beatty’s as- 
sistant, with Arthur Dunaway as 
head draftsman. 


Chambers was also selected as 
right-of-way agent and was right 
behind (and often in advance of) 
the surveyors, acquiring practical- 
ly every bit of the right-of-way, 
either by gift or purchase, between 
Blackwell and Vernon, Texas, 
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J. D. Love was also a doctor, 
and after completing his work as 
an engineer in the location and 
building of the Bes Line and the 
Denver, Enid & Gulf, he settled 
at Nash in Grant county where 
he practiced medicine till his 
death a number of years later. 
His widow, Mrs. Alice Love, still 
lives in Nash. 


Mr. Jones’ associates in the pool 
to finance the road were: 


Henry Semple Ames, vice presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company; Adolphus Busch, 
of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Co.; Murray Carleton, president 
Carleton Dry Goods Co.; Henry 
Drummond, of the Drummond To- 
bacco Co.; and J. C. Van Blarcum, 
president of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of St. Louis. 


Tentatively back of these men 
stood the Frisco railroad at first, 
but upon reaching Enid, and the 
managers of the road deciding to 
push it on to the southwest of En- 
id, into what was’ considered 
‘Rock Island territory,” the Fris- 
co withdrew its backing, tempor- 
arily stopping operations, which, 
however, were thereafter carried 
on with the active financial sup- 
port and backing of the Mississip- 
pi Valley Trust Co. and its asso- 
ciates named above. 


Besides this, there was very 
strong pressure exerted by other 
interests to stop the road at Enid, 
but Peckham’s will prevailed, and 
the road with a fresh start and re- 
newed energy was pushed on to 
the southwest. 


The road as projected by Mr. 
Peckham was to run almost due 
southwest from Blackwell through 
Enid, the county seat of Garfield 
county, to Arapahoe, then the 
county seat of Custer county, and 
thence almost due south to a junc- 
ture with the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver City Railroad at Vernon, Tex. 


The only other railroad to be 


encountered between Enid and 
Vernon was a recently extended 
branch of the Rock Island from 
Chickasha to Mangum in old Greer 
county, which was to be crossed at 
a station called Komalty in the Ki- 
owa-Comanche reservation. 

However, when the Peckham 
road started work out of Enid, the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, with 
its western terminus at Weather- 
ford, rushed an extension of that 
road on west reaching the west 
bank of the Washita river a few 
months in advance of the Peck- 
ham line, the crossing later being 
effected there becoming known as 
Washita Junction (now Clinton). 

Congress had passed an act June 
6, 1900, providing for the allot- 
ment of Kiowa and Comanche In- 
dians upon lands of their reser- 
vation and the offering of the sur- 
plus lands remaining to selection 
and occupancy as homesteads by 
white settlers. 

The “Bes Line,” as the Peck- 
ham road was familiarly called, 
was making strenuous efforts to 
reach these new lands prior tc 
their opening to settlement. 

However, the delay occasioned 
by time out at Enid while the 
promoters were harassed by the 
withdrawal of financial support 
by the Frisco railroad, and other 
impedimenta used by other roads 
in trying to halt the road at Enid, 
prevented this. 

Difficult terrain through the 
Syp hills of Blaine county and 
three major rivers, the Cimarron 
and the two Canadians, to cross 
also contributed to the delay. 

So roadbed and track-laying had 


only reached Arapahoe by the 
date of the opening, August 6, 
1901, 


In anticipation of this opening 
and its attendant rush of home- 
steaders and supplies, the con- 
struction company put another 
crew of surveyors on the line 
about the first of June, Col. F. C. 
Jonah, of St. Louis, having been 
made chief engineer. 
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These crews, headed by John 
R. Beatty and J. D. Love as lo- 
cating engineers, pushed the lo- 
cation and permanent survey with 
the utmost speed to the Kiowa- 
Comanche border which they 
reached and entered the last day 
of June—not being permitted to 
enter previously since all Indian 
allotments had to be completed 
and approved first. 


Fast work was necessary here, 
since under the terms of the rail- 
road’s grant of right-of-way the 
line had to be projected, without 
any previous reconnaissance, sur- 
veyed, and mapped, and the maps 
filed in the national and district 
land offices prior to the opening 
date—August 6th—to give notice 
to prospective entrants on the 
lands crossed by the railroad’s 
previously granted rights in the 
premises. 


Happily the survey across the 
sixty-six mile reservation for the 
main railroad line and the two 
townsites of Mountain Park and 
Frederick, which were also segre- 
gated from homestead entry, was 
completed within ten days. 


To the best of the _ writer’s 
knowledge, these two townsites 
were the only tracts in that 
reservation outside of the county 
seats to be set aside by the gov- 
ernment for townsite purposes, 
which action was taken upon the 
request of Mr. Peckham. The 
town lots were subject to entry 
the same as at the county seats. 
The writer, as a representative 
of the townsite company, was a 
member and secretary of the 
first townsite commission having 
general supervision of the town 
of Mountain Park. 


Maps of th2 lines were com- 
pleted and filed in the interior 
department at Washington and 
approved copies filed in the land 
cffice at Lawton Aug. 5, just one 
day under the opening deadline. 

Following the opening, con- 
struction was pushed _ rapidly 


through the proximately level res- 
ervation, with the only serious 
impediments being the necessity 
of blasting the roadbed through 
the few granite miles of the 
Wichita Mountains between Roose- 
velt and Mountain Park and relo- 
cating of the line between Rocky 
in Custer county and Roosevelt in 
Kiowa county. 


(The original survey hed crossed 
the Mangum branch of the Rock 
Island at Komalty, seven miles 
east of Hobart, and on a straicht 
line be*we2n Rocky and Roosevelt, 
and where it was thought the 
county s2at would b2 located.) 

Hobart, to get the line changed, 
furnished the new richt-of-way 
and a substantial bonus besides. 


Between Mountain Park and 
Red River the terrain was so fa- 
vorable that the surveyors were 
able to lay down the longest tan- 
gent on the entire Frisco sys- 
tem—26.75 miles. 


In the 66 miles across the newly 
c ed reservation the townsite 
company, an auxiliary of the 
railroad company, established the 
towns of Roosevelt, Mountain 
Park, Frederick, and Davidson, 
the first named after the former 
president and the latter two after 
members of families of the finan- 
cial pron.oters of the road, Fred- 
erick, for a son of Van Blarcom, 
Davidson for A. J. Davidson, pres- 
ident of the Frisco. 


Other new towns on the road 
so named were: 


Eddy, for Congressman Eddy, 
author of Oklahoma’s famous Free 
Homes bill; Hunter, for Charley 
Hunter, townsite manager, and 
one of Roosevelt’s famous Rough 
Riders in Spanish-American war; 


Breckenridge, for Breckenridge 
Jones’ Drummond, for Harry 
Drummond; Ames, for Henry 


Semple Ames; Carlton, for Mur- 
ray Carleton; Peckham (on the 
first extension from Arkansas City 
to Blackwell) for Ed Peckham. 
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The Biackwell, Enid & South- 
western was sold before it was 
fini-1ed to the Frisco railroad 
company, in February, 1902, the 
latter taking over ownership and 
operation after its completion, 
March, i903. 


Upon. the completion of the 
Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern, 
Mr. Peckham and associates took 
over the financing and construc- 
tion of the Denver, Enid & Gulf. 


This road, originally planned by 
the six Frantz Brothers, of Enid, 
to be built just from Enid to Guth- 
rie, became a more ambitious en- 
terprise in the hands of-Peckham, 
and was not only completed from 
Enid to Guthrie, but extended also 
to the northwest, finally termin- 
ating at Belvidere, Kans., connect- 
ing there with the Santa Fe, to 
which it was. later sold. 


Homer S. Chambers became ad- 
vertising manager of the Frisco 
Townsite Co. during this exten- 
sion. 

Oklahoma, and particularly the 
western part of the present state, 
owes a great deal to the foresight 
and determination of Ed L. Peck- 
ham. 

He started the great railroad 
building era, around the turn of 
the century, which resulted in the 
then Oklahoma Territory being 
crossed and criss-crossed by steel 
rails as no community had ever 
before or since witnessed in so 
short a time. 

It was he who broke the rail- 
road ice with his determination 
to build on southwest from Enid. 

The Rock Island, whose claimed 
territory he was invading, put out 
a branch west from Enid to Ring- 
wood, thence south, finally reach- 
ing its main line again at Wau- 
rika. 

The Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
besides extending its line westward 
across the Peckham survey start- 
ed a branch north from Geary, 
through territory being traversed 
by the Bes Line, toward Kansas. 


Then the A. V. & W. reached 
Enid from Tulsa and extended on 
west to Avard. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient entered that section, prac- 
tically paralleling Peckham’s road 
from the North Canadian to the 
Texas line, while down in the 
newly opened Kiowa-Comanche 
country a new road from Chicka- 
sha (later acquired by the Frisco) 
crossed southern Kiowa and Greer 
counties to terminate at Quanah, 
Texas. 


Some of these new roads got al- 
most immediately into financial 
difficulties and receiverships; oth- 
ers were abandoned. 


But the Peckham roads made 
money for their builders and have 
continued to prosper under pres- 
ent ownerships. 


The Peckham syndicates were 
originally organized to expend four 
hundred thousand dollars, but in 
their total operations expended ov- 
er four million dollars in Oklaho- 
ma with profits fairly commen- 
surate with such an expenditure. 


Which shows they were shrewd, 
both as to the time and place of 
their investment. 


The building of these numerous 
roads as a result of Ed Peckham’s 
initiative, created a marvelous 
transformation in those isolated 
sections west. of the Rock Island. 


Large sums were expended for 
labor and supplies; new towns 
were built; new farms were open- 
ed up; new people came in by the 
thousands; markets were opened 
for the products of the farms and 
ranches, and supplies could be had 
within hours where formerly it 
had required days to make a trip 
to a railroad and return. 


AS a consequence a new pros- 
perity was soon being evidenced 
by new and better and more num- 
erous homes, and barns, and im- 
plements on the farms; better con- 
ditions among the business class- 
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es, and greater happiness and con- 
tentment where theretofore had 
been isolation, loneliness, and a 
spirit of futulity, in that sparsely 
settled region. 

Mr. Peckham survived his rail- 
road building exploits by less than 
a decade. 


From a small-town lawyer with 
a modest practice and easy respon- 
sibilities, he had plunged into this 
enterprisce with no previous rail- 
road training or experience and 
little as an executive. 


With high ambition and sacri- 
ficial energy he shouldered re- 
sponsibilities, and plans, and dut- 
ies, that doubtless shattered his 
nervous system and wearied his 
physical powers to a point where 
the reaction following the success- 
ful fruition of his colossal dream, 
proved fatal to that finely temper- 
ed. high-strung organism that had 
Kept him going at tremendous 
pace through some fourteen or 
fifteen terribly strenuous years. 


The writer was indebted to 
the late Mrs. Peckham for some 
of the data in this narrative with 
which he was unfamiliar or 
which had escaped his memory. 
She lived after her husband’s 
death in a comfortable brick 
home in a pleasant part of 
Blackwell not far from where 
the little two-room house stood 


on the old homestead in which 
she and Mr. Peckham lived their 
first few years in Oxahoma. 


She confessed a little wistfully 
that she “lived preity much in 
the past” here, in the midst of 
nostalgic mementos and memor- 
ies garnered through the years 
which had been fraught with 
both great happiness and great 
SOrrow. 


The loss of her husband at the 
peak of his life and success, her 
adult (and only) daughter, and 
one of her sons (the latter by 
drowning) within the space of a 
few years, left her feeling trag- 
ically alone in the world though 
surrounded by many devoted 
friends. 


She felt that no history or 
narrative of early Oklahoma de- 
velopment had done justice or 
given proper credit to Mr. Peck- 
ham for what he did, in which 
sentiment this writer joins, and 
it is with great pleasure that 
this possibly imperfect story of 
Mr. Peckham’s achievements is 

Mrs. Peckham died Oct. 14, 
1947. 
offered for the guidance of fu- 
ture historians. 


The photo of Mr. Peckham ac- 
companying this story was sup- 
plied by Mrs. Peckham’s sister, 
Mrs. W. C. Rogers, who lives at 
403 East McKinley in Blackwell. 


LONG-TIME RESIDENTS 


The George H. Schweisbergers 
have lived in and close around 
Blackwell ever since the Strip 
opened, Sept. 16, 1893. 

Mrs. Schweisberger is the 
daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. Ragains, who came 
into the Strip on the opening day 
and homesteaded a claim, the 
northeast quarter of section fif- 
teen, 27 North, Range 1 West, half 
a mile north of the North Main 
street bridge. 

Besides the present Mrs. 
Schweisberger, who was then a 
young woman, the Ragains had 
another daughter, Blanche, who is 
now Mrs. Blanche Ragains Bur- 
ger of Oklahoma City, and a son, 
William J. Ragains (now deceased) 
who attended his first term of 


school in Blackwell’s first term, 
taught by Miss Lottie Jerome. 


The former Lillie Ragains was 
married to Mr. Schweisberger Aug. 


MR. AND MRS. George Schweisberger, Blackwell, are one of the 
oldest living couples who have been in this area since the open- 
ing of the Strip. They live at 410 East Bridge, and only recently 
observed their golden wedding anniversary. 


6, 1899, and the couple moved 
into Blackwell where they have 
lived ever since, at the present 
time in their home at 410 East 
Bridge. The couple celebratea their 
golden wedding anniversary Aug. 
6, 1949. 


In the intervening years since 
their marriage Mr. Schweisberger 
has farmed some near town but 
most of those years have heen 
spent in occupational pursuits in 
Blackwell until his retirement a 
year or so ago. 


Mrs. Schweisberger, besides 
many church, civic and_ social 
affairs to attend to, has man- 
aged her household and raised 
two daughters to useful maturity, 
Mrs. Pearl E. Ragan, 428 East 
Bridge, and Miss Opal Schweis- 
berger, of the home, both long- 
time teachers in the Blackwell 
schools. They also have one grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Carolyn Ragan 
Kelle. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


Mrs. Florence Richmond 
Mrs. Florence Richmond, of near Eddy, has been publicized 
very often in the local press because of her longtime activities in 


the community. Mrs. Richmond, now 95, still owns the homestead_ 
of her late husband, Tom Richmond, which he took in the big_ 


race of Sept. 16, 1893. 


She was 95 years old on May 
7, 1954, and is still fairly active 
despite a broken hip which she 
suffered at about her last birth- 
day. 


The author of these sketches is 
proud to have known her for 
nearly two-thirds of a century, 
and has previously written and 
had published a more extended 
story about her. 


MRS. FLORENCE Richmond, of 
near Eddy. She’s now 95 and still 
owns the farm claimed by her hus- 
band, the late Tom Richmond. 


BE. C. Mullendore was an early 
day settler in the Blackwell area 
who moved away to seek his for- 
tune though he did not leave the 
Cherokee Strip. 


He homesteaded southeast of 
Blackwell half a mile north of 
the late Ola Goodson’s place. He 
and Ola married sisters, Jennie 
and Dora Berry, sisters of the 
long time Oklahoma lieutenant 
governor, J. E. Berry. 


Ola and Dora stayed by their 
claim, and Mrs. Goodson still lives 
thereon when she is not living in 
her town house at 520 East Black- 
well. 


Mullendore became interested in 
the Blackwell Oil and Gas com- 
pany, sold his homestead and 
moved to Cleveland in Pawnee 
county, where he became, through 
the years, probably the richest 
person in Pawnee county. Both the 
Mullendores are now dead. 


Virgil Hollingsworth homestead- 
ed four miles southeast of Black- 
well but sold out many years ago 
and moved to South Haven, where 
he had formerly lived. His family 
has been prominent there, through 
the years since, in the religious, 
social, business and civic life of 
{he town. Both he and his wife are 
still living though he is 94 or 95 
years of age. 


The late W. E. Knapp home- 
steaded a few miles southeast of 
Blackwell where he lived for many 
years, bcoming widely known as 
a farmer. He also was elected a 
member of the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture at one time. His sons, Ly- 
man, vice-president of the Old 
Settlers’ association, and Elliott, 
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still live in the neighborhood and 
carry on the honored name of 
Knapp. 


The C. V. Nurseries, J. Willis 
Tetirick proprietor, was the first 
business of its kind in the Black- 
well area, having its initial nurs- 
ery stock ready for the new set- 
tlers as early as 1894. 


It has been here ever since, now 
under the management of the 
third J. Willis Tetirick, and has 
grown and prospered despite the 
fact that fruit and nut trees, as 
well as berries, have been almost 
totally abandoned in favor of 
wheat growing. 


The Tetiricks, father and sons, 
proved that Kay county could 
grow as fine fruits as California 
or any other state, but the dearth 
of fruit bearing trees in the 
county now is little less than 
appalling, Mr. Tetirick thinks. 


The Hahn Monument Works is 
one of the oldest industries in 
Blackwell, being established almost 
with the advent of the local ceme- 
tery. It is being operated now by 
the second and third generations 
of the Hahns, and its products 
have weathered the elements of 
time, and its standards kept pace 
with the best methods of memorial 
sculpture and design. 


Incidentally, the local cemetery 
was established in the early days 
of Blackwell by the local I.0.0.F. 
lodge and is stiil in its ownership 
and care. The lodge bought the 
site when land was cheaper than 
it is today—so cheap in fact that 
eight-grave lots were sold then for 
as low as ten dollars, but which, 
at that time, of course, was about 
the average person’s weekly sal- 
ary. 


E. H. Lentz, now cashier of the 
Security bank, came to Blackwell 
in the town’s early years. He first 
worked as a cierk, or assistant, in 


the law offices of Tetirick & Rose. 
Later got a job in Rowland’s Real 
Estate and loan office, finaliy 
making connection with one of the 
early banks, and has been in the 
banking business ever since. He 
married Ida Hines, daughter of 
the late George Hines. 


Perry Howell, in the Tyner 
neighborhood, though not an orig- 
inal homesteader himself, has dis- 
tinguished himself as a member 
of the legislature of Oklahoma, as 
well as a pioneer, farmer, and cit- 
izen. 


Been Here Thirty Years 


The Turvey Packing Co. has 
been a going concern for 30 years. 
It stemmed from the meat market 
operated by the late George Turvey 
long before that . . . Consolidated 
Gas was organized 26 years ago by 
the consolidation of a number of 
small oil and gas concerns ... The 
Moss Motor Co. was doing busin- 
ess more than 30 years ago... 
Atlas Glass Co. has been here for 
34 years ... Also the Frohock 
Lumber Co. more than 30 years 

. . The Kay County Fair is in 
its 37th year . the Smelter 
about 38 years... About 57 years 
ago Blackwell had a good sized 
grist mill. It was operated by good 
old Oklahoma WIND, made more 
or less noise, operated only when 
the wind blew, owned by a man 
named Smith, and was located on 
North Main only a block from the 
author’s first Blackwell home. 


A. B. Porter has been in the 
mortuary business in Blackwell for 
more than 30 years, 20 years with 
C. C. Fyffe, the undertaker, 10 
years on his own having succeeded 


_ Fyffe in ownership of the busin- 


ess. Incidentally, Porter is prob- 
bably the only person who ever 
traversed a U.S. (Tennessee) pion- 
eer trail by oxen power, and in 
late years drove over the same 
sh in his own Cadillac automo- 
ile. 


NIMRODS ON THE LOOSE IN OKLA. TERRITORY 


O. L. CHAMBERS, brother of the author of the series “Endur- 


ing Rock” 
article, 


and co-author, 


posthumously, 
died Sept. 20, 1946, at his Tonkawa home, 


of the accompanying 
almost 50 


years after he made the run into the Cherokee Strip. 


(In this and the following two 
articles, the aim is to show (in 
this story) how the _ waiting 
boomers along the Cherokee 
Strip borders, managed to live 
and provide for their families 
before the opening, the second 
story will concern the problems 
after the opening and the third. 
the costs of buiiding and living 
necessities after the opening. 


What was originally the west- 
ern, or Oklahoma territory part 
of the present state of Oklahoma, 
was a hunter’s anqw fisherman’s 
paradise along in the eighteen- 
eighties and early nineties, if ever 
there was one. At least that was 
the report of the late O. L. Cham- 
bers of Tonkawa, who wrote some 
of his experiences for the OkKla- 
homa Historical Society’s official 
magazine several years ago, and 
which is reprinted through cour- 
tesy of the society. Here is his 
story in part: 

Prairie chickens, quail, ducks, 
and wild turkeys were there in 
almost unbelievable numbers. 
Large and numerous herds of deer 
and antelope roamed the prairies 
and adjacent woodlands. There 
were coyotes, wild cats, mountain 
lions, and frequently a black bear 
to test the marksmanship, prow- 
ess, or leg-speed of the early-day 
“nimrod” who ventured into the 
rougher parts of the region. 


There was an abundance of the 
lesser, or food animals, such as 
rabbits, squirrels, and opossums, 
as well as fur-bearers—raccoons, 
badgers, otter, muskrats, skunks, 
etc. And the streams were alive 
with fish! 

In those days there were no re- 
strictions—no closed seasons, no 
bag limits, no “Izaak Waltons,” no 
game wardens; which, in the light 
of present-day game _ shortages, 


maybe wasn’t so good. 


While the sport element was 
present in hunting to some extent, 
however, the practice was engaged 
in more largely to meet food and 
financial needs of the participants 
which bulked large and imperative 
in every boomer man’s family 
along the Kansas-Oklahoma ter- 
ritory border in those lean crop- 
less years. 

First Hunting Trip 

My first hunting trip into this 
pioneer territory was during the 
Christmas holidays of the winter 
of 1885-6. My younger brother 
Smith and I had arrived on the 
Kansas-Oklahoma border to join 
the Payne homeseekers during the 
summer of 1885. Smith secured a 
job teaching 2 country school west 
of Hunnewell. Gur parents and 
others of the family arrived by 
covered wagons a few days before 
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the following Christmas and 
moved into a house near where 
Smith was teaching. 

The day after Smith’s school 
was out for the two-weeks’ Christ- 
mas holidays, we loaded up one of 
the covered wagons with feed, 
food, guns, ammunition, and bed- 
ding, and Smith, another brother, 
Sam, father and I started down 
to what we had been told was 
good hunting grounds on the Cim- 
arron river. 


We followed the old Chisholm 
Trail that led from Caldwell down 
to Fort Cobb and Fort Sill. We 
saw and met the stage coaches 
going and coming over the famous 
old trail; and the big freight wag- 
ons that hauled supplies down to 
the forts. 


These forerunners of present- 
day transport trucks were usually 
powered by six mules to one 
wagon with two other wagons 
trailed onto it. 

The streams had no bridges, of 
course, and when one was reached, 
the drivers detached the trailers 
and took the first wagon across 
and then returned and pulled the 
other wagons across one by one, 
coupled them together again and 
went on their way. 


There was a stage station and 
ranch on Ephraim Creek about 
where North Enid is now. Tuttle’s 
big ranch headquarters was in 
a blackjack grove five or six miles 
southwest of wl.ere Enid is now 
located. These were hunters’ fa- 
vorite stopping places for water 
and often to stay all night. 


Heavy Snow Falls 


We had no sooner gotten into 
camp at our destination on the 
Cimarron than a fierce blizzard 
with freezing temperature and 
heavy snow came upon us. This 
did not interfere much with the 
hunting-—in fact it was a help— 
and in our eight days’ stay we 
filled our wagon with deer and 
Wild turkeys. 


Our camp-site was a_ well- 


sheltered cove, blackjack wood for 
fuel was plentiful, our bedding 
ample, our horses protected and 
comfortable, and we suffered lit- 
tle from the cold. The game stayed 
close to the shelter of the timber 
and breaks along the river and 
was more easily come at. 


Cattlemen, however, had little 
or no provender saved up against 
such an unprecedented spell of 
weather, and their herds drifted 
with the storm into canyons and 
fences and froze to death by the 
thousands. 


Coming out after the storm had 
abated, we stayed one night with 
the boys at the afore-mentioned 
Tuttle’s ranch. We had been down 
tnere on the Cimarron eight days, 
and cooking over an open camp- 
fire, with ashes, cinders, and what 
have you, in our skillet. 


Bread, coffee, and other food, 
had gotten somewhat monotonous, 
and the ranch accommodations 
were decidedly welcome. We sup- 
plied the ranch cooks with plenty 
of deer and turkey meat that night 
and they in turn baked hot oven 
bisuits for supper and breakfast. 
And, oh boy, were they good! 
Those boys could make ’em and 
bake ’em fit for a king! 


Meet a Mountain Lion 


The following winter (1886), Fa- 
ther, Brother Smith, a cousin, Al- 
bert Rader, and I were hunting in 
the Gloss Mountain country when 
we had our first meeting with a 
mountain lion. It was on a day fol- 
lowing a heavy snow. Father and 
Albert stayed in camp, but Smith 
and I ventured out. We tracked 
and hunted deer nearly all day but 
never got a shot at one. 


Along toward evening, not far 
from the bat caves for which the 
region was then noted (caverns in 
the sides of the mountains occu- 
pied by thousands of bats), we 
came upon the fresh tracks of a 
mountain lion. We followed them 
around among the hills till we 
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came to where he had gone into 
one of the caves. 


We found and gathered up 
some stones and cast them back 
out. Pretty soon there was a growl 
that made my hair almost push 
my hat off, and Mr. Lion emerged 
from his den, looking defiantly 
about. 


We emp’ied two loads of buck- 
shot into him, but only crippled 
him, as he charged toward us, then 
our cowardly legs started to get 
us away from there right now. But 
rocks, vines and scraggly bushes 
stopped us and we had to turn 
and face the snarling, close-pursu- 
ing beast. Stiff with fright, we 
each emptied a secona charge of 
buckshot into him at point of gun 
almost. This laid him out for good. 
And what a relief! 


(Incidentally, the mountain lion 
that infested early Oklahoma was 
known by several other names— 
bob cat, catamount, cougar, Amer- 
ican Lion, and panther. It killed 
horses, cattle, deer and other ani- 
mals. It did not attack man unless 
wounded or closely cornered.) 


A Kansas neighbor of mine, who 
wounded one, had an arm mangled 
before he got it finished off with 
a pistol he happened to have on 
his hip. My brother killed one on 
one of our trips, and father killed 
a large and ferocious looking one 
the winter of 1888. 


It froze stiff on the way home 
and younger brothers of school 
age stood it up in father’s smoke- 
house across the road from the 
school house, facing such a way 
that on opening the door it seem- 
ed lifelike and ready to spring up- 
on the intruder. 


Its snarling face and exposed 
teeth gave it a frightful look, and 
the first school kids who were per- 


mitted to see it, had a hilarious 
time inveigling other kids, one at 
a time into opening the door “to 


see the ‘kitten’ Mr. Chambers 
killed.” 

On another trip in 1888, father, 
a younger brother, Ira, and I, af- 
ter a ten-day Nunt ln une Cimar- 
ron country, reached Caldwell on 
our return with thirteen deer, a 
lot of turkeys, prairie chickens and 
quail galore, such of which as we 
didn’t need for our own uSe being 


sola to Caldwell merchants. 


Another time, nesghbors Oscar 
and Dick Evans, father, and I 
constituted the hunting party, 
camping at some springs near 
the present Crescent City. Got 
only a few deer, but found a 
turkey roost and killed forty-nine 
that night. Some of these were 
the biggest birds I ever saw and 
were as fat as they could be. The 
surplus game secured on this trip 
was also brought to Caldwell and 
sold to eager markets. 


My father, brother Ira, and I 
made at least one trip—generally 
several—every winter prior to the 
opening of the Strip country to 
settlement in 1893. 


On one of these trips, Ira and 
I were hunting dewn the north 
side of Skeleton Creek when we 
came to a branch creek. Going up 
that creek a way we found it 
divided, one branch extending on 
one side of a ridge and the other 
braneh on the opposite side. 
Brother went up one branch and 
I went up the other. 


Our practice when hunting was 
to stop if We neard a shot to 
see if any game flushed should 
come our way. About half a mile 
up the creek, I heard brother 
shoot four times in rapid succes- 
sion. 


Jumps Forty (?) Wildcats 

I stopped, looked, listened, but 
nothing came my way. I ran 
over the ridge through high grass 
and weeds to the side of the hill 
where I could see Ira. He was 
standing stiff as a statue, his gun 
pointing, both barrels cocked, and 
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you could have shaved his eyes 
off with a grapevine. 

“What you shooting at?” I 
yelled. I imagined I could see his 
hair standing straight up. 

“There’s forty wildcats down 
here!” 


I ran down to him. He had 
killegd one and crippled another of 
the forty (?). We tracked the 
crippled one over into a thicket 
of greenbriers, bushes and grape- 
vines, where we quit. 


We decided it was dangerous 
to creep around in the brush 
where one could not stand up to 
walk, for fear that big old mama 
cat though crippled, might make 
us tear down all those bushes and 
vines getting out of there. 

Captured by Soldiers 


On coming home from that trip 
We were caught by the White 
Horse Company of soldiers and 
taken to their camp at Round 
Pond, across the Salt Fork from 
where Pond Creek is now located. 
They kept us chere awhile and 
then turned us loose when they 
found We had no deer. 

The soldiers had a habit of 
capturing hunters and_ taking 
their game for their own use, but 
as We happened to have killed 
none on that trip they ordered 
us to get out of the Territory— 
and to stay out (which we did, 
till the next time). 

During the latter 1880s and ear- 
ly 1890s we did more fur hunting 
and trapping than game hunting, 
because a succession of crop fail- 
ures had made times hard and 
cash pretty hard to get hold of. 


In our earlier hunting trips we 
had become familiar with the hab- 
its and location of such fur-bear- 
ers aS raccoons, ’possums, skunks, 
badgers, otter, muskrats, wildcats, 
coyotes, etc. 

We did not take many of the 
last three, because of the scarcity 
and inaccessability of the first two 
and the cunning of the latter. 


But of the other animals we took 
in large num\ers. There was al- 
ways a ready market at fair pric- 
es, for our take, and some winters 
we often had as many as 150 pelts 
to ship at a time. Some of these 
animals we hunted in the open, 
trapped others in th?ir runways, 
dug others out of their dens in the 
ground or twisted them out of 
their winter quarters under rocks, 
in hollow trees, and other places. 


Non-Hunting Activities 


I landed at Hunnewell, Kansas, 
May 5, 1885. Lived among the 
boomers along the line till the 
Cherokee Strip was opened in 1893 
Farmed, operated threshing ma- 
chines, harvesting machines, hay 
making outfits, hunted, fished, 
and—just waited for the new 
country to open. Summer of 1887, 
Tom Oliver and I, with other help, 
put up 1,000 tons of prairie hay for 
old man Humes between Dry 
Creek and Chikaskia just north of 
where Blackwell is now. 


Charley Carpenter and Lute 
Malone were Humes’ cowboys at 
that time, and they often brought 
us chunks of beef from the ranch 
headquarters just above the old 
Sand Ford. Our camp was on Dry 
Creek near present Braman. 


While waiting along the line we 
Kansans got wood for cooking 
along the streams down in the 
territory. Except for a strip just 
along the line, the territory, in- 
cluding the streams and of course 
the wood, was all fenced off in 


' cattle ranches. Those closest the 


line as I recollect them were: Bur- 
ris Ranch, Wyckoffs, Humes, 
Wicks, Helms, 101, Bar-X-Bar, and 
Elija Smith’s Stage Ranch on Deer 
Creek. 


Woodhauler’s Horse Shot 


To get wood out of these ranches 
was finally stopped, or attempted 
to be stopped, by U.S. soldiers, and 
wood haulers had to watch out for 
them. When any one was caught 
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with wood they were taken to a 
soldier camp, several of which were 
located at intervals a few miles 
below the line, where it was order- 
ed unloaded and the hauler order- 
ed to get out of the Strip and stay 
out. Which they sometimes did— 
till the next moonlight night when 
they’d go go back and get a load. 

Three of my neighbors were 
coming out once and were over- 
taken by two soldiers who ordered 
them to turn back and take their 
wood down to the camp at Rock 
Falls. The men refused till the 
soldiers rode off aways and shot 
down one of their horses. 

Then they were taken to camp 
and kept several days when they 
were released. The horse killed be- 
longed to Will Rollier, the other 
men being Capt. Louis Weythman, 
a civil war veteran, and Bill Fox— 
all afterward homesteaders and 
prominent citizens of Kay county. 

At the opening of the Strip, I 
laid in line at the registration 
booth at Hunnewell for three days 
and nights, my folks bringing me 
grub and water. before I could get 
up tu a desk to register, the wait- 
ing crowd was So great. 

Ludwig Miller, for whom I had 
worked in Iowa, and I made the 
race together. We borrowed a 
brother’s buggy, took the top off, 
and wrapped the springs with bal- 
ing wire to keep them from break- 
ing when running over cow trails 
and prairie dog holes. With his 
pony and one of mine we made the 
race. 


The line at Hunnewell was cov- 
ered with thousands of people as 
far east and west as the eye could 
see when the opening hour arriv- 
ed. Entertainment in the line while 
waiting for the starting signal, in- 
cluded poker playing, crap shoot- 
ing, singing, praying, and one, a 
Rev. Hazzard, was preaching. 

Soldiers who rode back and 
forth before the line, guns in hand 
did not give the signal to go till 
we saw, far to the east across Shoo 
Fly creek, the line break and surge 
across the prairie like a cyclone. 


Then the soldiers fired, turned 
their horses to Keep from being 
run over, and the race was on. 
Soon there were buckets, water 
jugs, frying pans, feed racks, grub 
boxes, spades, and everything im- 
aginable flying in the air, but we 
just hung onto our hats and let 
"em go! 

One of the first things done in 
the community where I located a 
claim in Owen township was to 
organize a school district, and a 
subscription school was held in the 
dugout of a neighbor named Shan- 
afelt, he being the teacher. 


The next summer we _ voted 
bonds in the sum of $200 and trad- 
ed them for lumber and the men 
of the district donated the work 
of building the schoolhouse, which 
was located on the corner of 
James Sebits claim, the S.E% of 
section 10-25-2 West. James Sebits 
John Miller and O. L. Chambers 
composed the first school boara. 


HOW THE THOMAS FAMILY LIVED 


The Cherokee Strip country was 
opened to homestead settl2ment 
in the midst of one of those old 
time cycles of drouth, desolation 
and despair. That year (1893), and 
for several years previously, and 
two or three years. thereafter, 
were featured by almost incessant 
cloudless skies, dried up vegeta- 
tion, sun-baked land and practi- 
cally waterless streams. 


Fortunately this “promised 
land” was invaded and settled 
that September day by great 
numbers of persons from adja- 
cent states where those condi- 
tions had obtained and where 
such persons were inured to hard- 
Ships, poverty and _  disappoint- 
ments. 


And yet you of today surely 
wonder, as I did then, how folks 
could live and were able to stay 
through those first few years. Did 
they have money, or property, or 
food for themselves and proven- 
der for their stock? If not—and 
many of them didn’t—how did 
they manage? 

But let me retell the experi- 
ences of another family, which 
I deem so nearly typical, that it 
could have. been told by hundreds 
of those early day “Strippers,” as 
they were called — and almost 
were—stripped to their last duds! 


The late Amos Thomas, who 
homesteaded in Owen township 
in 1893, some years later, wrote 
three letters to a daughter in 
Colorado, at her request, describ- 
ing how he and his family lived 
through that period. 


Those letters were published at 
the request of this writer in the 
magazine “Chronicles of Okla- 
homa,” official Historical Society 
organ, and the second one is re- 
told here, in part, by permission 
of the Society, as follows: 


“In my former letter I described 
the race and its results.” Mr 
Thomas wrote. “After obtaining 
the claim that was afterward our 
home, I went back to our former 


home at Iola, Kans., the latter 
part of Ncevember, 1893, and sold 
a little wheat we had there, at 
34 cents a bushel for most of it, 
paid up what debts i could and 
prepared to leave for the new 


land. 


We Move to the New Home 

“On Jan. 2, 1894, I hitched up 
the team to the old wagon, loaded 
in about ten bushels of shelled 
corn, about half a hog, the only 
one we had, and with $10.50 in 
my pockets, started by myself for 
Oklahoma. I had three horses 
and it took me six days to make 
it to where Tonkawa now is. 

“T had in the wagon a small 
folding rocker, an old cooking 
stove and some pipe. I left your 
mother and you and Ruth (an- 
other daughter) in Kansas to 
come on later, after I had built 
a dugout on the claim. 


“You were two years old and 
Ruth one month old. The first 
day of February, your mother and 
you children came to Arkansas 
City, to your Aunt Fannie’s, on 
the train, where I met you, and 
we left there on the 5th of Febru- 
ary, a cold wintry day, in the 
wagon across the prairie for our 
new home. 


“T had bought a sod plow for 
$10.00 (on time) and had it tied 
on the wagon. A battered old 
trunk held all the clothing for 
you two children and your mother. 
I was wearing all the clothing I 
had, a pair of overalls and a can- 
vas coat. The trip was made in 
one day, to where Tonkawa now 
is but it was a long, cold hard 
trip on mother and you babies. 


“We arrived at the dugout, 
which was about 12 x 14, and took 
stock of our possessions, which 
consisted of a wagon more or less 
dilapidated, and the afore-men- 
tioned sod plow and three horses, 
with some chain harness, an old 
cook stove, practically no money 
and no prospects to get any more 
anywhere. | 
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“Tt was mid-winter without a 
spear of even dry grass in sight. 
We hxd to haul water in a barrel 
from a spring where Tonkawa now 
is, about eight miles. 


“Of course, I had a box of car- 
penter tools, but no one had mon- 
ey to buy lumber or build houses, 
and few settlers were coming in 
yet. 

“We got settled in the dugout, 
and the next day I plowed up a 
patch of the best sod I could find 
around there and cut it up into 
chunks and covered the board roof 
of the dugout with it. We had 
traded for some wheat on an In- 
dian allotment and had the straw 
te feed the horses and fill a bed- 
tick to sleep on. The bedstead was 
made of pine boards and had no 
springs. 

“The table was similarly made, 
and a number 2 lantern furnished 
our light. If you remember. the 
dugout floor was of dirt, the walis 
the same. 


“When you got out of the wag- 
on and looked around your mother 
asked you to take off your coat 
you said: ‘No, let’s go home: I 
don’t like this place.’ ’And it took 
you a good while to get used to the 
idea of staying in a hole in the 
ground like that. 


Feod Supplies Run Low 


“When we had been there about 
two weeks we ran out of coffee and 
sugar. We had no milk, of course, 
and little else to eat except flour 
and meat. We were getting our 
mail at Blackwell, 19 miles away. 


“One morning I told your moth- 
er I was going to Blackwell to do 
a little trading. She wanted to 
know what I was going to trade, 
and I told her I had some govern- 
ment lots up there and plenty of 
nerve. 

“T traded four lots, all I had, for 
$7.00 worth of groceries and $5.00 
cash, and when I got home I had 
three packages of Arbuckle coffee, 
the old coffee mill your mother 
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gave you as an heirloom, a wash- 
board and tub—and a big hunk 
of Battleaxe tobacco, for I had 
been out of tobacco for two weeks! 


“You will better appreciate the 
conditions if you can visualize the 
landscape as it was then. There 
was not a house or dugout of any 
kind in sight, and only two be- 
tween our place and wnere Ton- 
kawa now is. You may wonder 
what we thought and did. 


“We thought little about the 
conditions, but we had come there 
determined to stay. I took some 
boards and penciled crude signs on 
them, stating I was a carpenter 
and offering to do most anything, 
and stuck them up wherever there 
was a trail. 
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“The latter part of February 
there came one of the biggest 
snows we have ever had in Okla- 
homa. Fortunately it found us 
with enough cottonwood wood that 
we had swiped off fallen timber 
along the river to last us through 
the cold spell. 


“Your Uncle Howard was stay- 
ing with us at that time and we 
started out to get a rabbit or oth- 
er fresh meat. We walked all day 
in snow Knee deep, and never even 
saw a rabbit track, so you see the 
country was pretty bare. 


First Money Is Earned 


“A few days after this snow fell 
and while it was still deep, a man 
who had started a house south of 
Tonkawa got word to me that he 
wanted me to help put the roof on. 
Sc I got on a horse and rode over 
there and put in the day nailing 
shingles. It was a cold nasty day. 


“I promised to be home early, 
but about four o’clock our scaf- 
fold broke down and hurt the 
owner of the building pretty bad 
znd we thought he was going to 
die so we stayed with him pretty 
lete When I did get home your 
mother was about crazy for fear I 
had become lost on the prairie I 
got $1.50 for this day and night’s 
work, and it was the first money I 
earned in Oklahoma. 


“Later I got to build a house a 
mile south on the Fulton place. It 
still stands. It was a story and a 
half, 14 x 24, and I built it for 
$28.00. Then I got to build a house 
the same size for Marion McGaha, 
five miles away and got $28.00 for 
that, and thought I was getting 
rich! 

The town of Tonkawa was 
started in May of that year, and 
between trying to break sod and 
raise a crop, your Uncle Jim and 
I did carpenter work. We built 
houses whenever we could get a 
job, in fact, covered the country 


for ten miles around with our box 
of carpenter tools working for any 
kind of price we could get, from 
75 cents per day of ten hours, up, 
often walking five miles night and 
morning. 


“The summer was dry and hot. 
We planted some sod corn, and 
the hot winds cooked it; likewise 
the Kaffir corn. The corn we plan- 
ted on the allotment we had leas- 
ed at Tonkawa was cut up for 
fodder and hauled eight miles to 
our place, though it was hardly 
fit for fodder. 


“We raised practically nothing 
this year, but got some ground 
plowed and sowed a little wheat. 
The next year was just as bad. We 
had no grain for the horses, but 
would plow from early in the 
morning till ten o’clock, then un- 
hitch the horses and turn them 
loose to grass for hour or so, then 
hitch them up again and plow 
till they were exhausted. Then we 
would unhitch ana cold hammer 
the shears for the next morning. 


Prosperity Comes Slowly 


“The next year we raised more 
and while your mother took care 
of you children alone in the dug- 
out, your uncle and I ran a thresh- 
ing machine to get money to buy 
a few clothes and groceries we 
needed. 


“The third year we raised a real 
crop, built a home, fenced the 
place, and really commenced to 
live. 

“From these narratives you may 
see the kind of time we had in our 
younger days, and if you and the 
rest of the kids had as much nerve 
as your mother and dad had, there 
is no reason why you should not 
succeed. Nothing is impossible if 
you make up your mind to do it. 

“T have no apologies for the 
things I did not do, and no boasts 
for the things I did, and only wish 
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MRS. AMOS 


THOMAS 


I had the youth and strength to 
tackle any proposition as I did 
this one. 


“T must say, too, that your mo- 
ther certainly had strength and 
nerve and a lot of patience to go 
through the years of hard work 


and sacrifice that she did, raising 
the family that she did, under 
conditions as they existed at that 
time ...If the recounting of these 
experiences prove of any satisfac- 
tion or value to you children, I 
shall feel fully recompensed for 
writing them. Your loving dad, A. 
M. Thomas.” 


That is the abbreviated gripping 
story of the Thomas family and 
there’s a heart-throb in every par- 
agraph. It might well be the com- 
posite story of general family life 
in the “Strip’’ country in the 
years 1893, 94 and ’95. 


In the first county election af- 
ter the Strip opening, Mr. Thomas 
was elected a member, and was 
later chairman, of the first elect- 
ed board of county commission- 
ers. 

He represented the third dis- 
trict, other members being H. B. 
Owen, Kildare, and J. B. Hart, 
Newkirk. During his term of office 
Thomas’ chief effort was to get 
bridges over the Salt Fork river at 
Tonkawa and Chikaskia at Black- 
well to make getting to Newkirk, 
the county seat, in an easier way 
than fording those streams. 


In this he succeeded. He was 
long an influential citizen of his 
community. In the oil boom of the 
1920s his homestead was in the 
edge of the production zone. The 
couple celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Feb. 5, 1940. His death 
occurred August 7, 1945. His wid- 
ow, Mrs. Rene Thomas, lives at 
208 North llth in Tonkawa. 


HOWARD SWAN QUOTES EARLY DAY PRICES 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD SWAN 


The late Howard W. Swan had 
a store in Geuda Springs, Kans., 
the year the Strip opened. 

After reducing his stock by a 
sale, he and his wife loaded the 
remainder in two wagons and 
drove to Hunnewell Sext. 1, 1893, 
where he registered and camped 
till Sept. 12 when they moved six 
miles east to make the run. 

They had sold some of their 
stock while at Hunnewell and the 
morning of the 16th they loaded 
the remainder in one of the wag- 


ons—a light delivery wagon—and 
he and a brother-in-law, H. T. 
Jones, made the race in a larger 
wagon while Mrs. Swan and the 
groceries came in the lighter 
wagon which trailed behind the 
wagon of a friend. 

The claim seekers found no 
claims, so they paused at a river 
crossing northwest of Blackwell 
where Mrs. Swan, by previous ar- 
rangement, met them and they 
spent Saturday and Sunday there. 

Monday morning they came to 
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Blackwell and secured four lots on 
the North side of block 80 in the 
Potts, or government 80, the north- 
east 80 of the townsite, but later 
he made his home for many years 
on the south side of the same 
block, at 308 East Oklahoma. 

Now let Mr. Swan take over 
the story as he told it during his 
life time: 


“The next day we had our tent 
up and I had two teams headed 
for Geuda Springs for lumber. 
Before leaving there I had ar- 
ranged with a man by the name 
of Hyat to get lumber. I also sent 
another team and wagon for the 
goods we had stored at Geuda. 

“Tate the next Wednesday night 
the teams pulled in with lumber 
and merchandise. We set up a 
shop in our tent. While Mrs. Swan 
looked after the store I secured 
several carpenters to put up my 
store building. A man by the name 
of Combs was foreman of the con- 
struction. 


Erects a Two-Story Building 

“We soon erected a two-story 
building. The lower room was 
shelved for our goods while the 
upper one was reserved for our 
living quarters. Soon afterwards 
I added a lean-to on the east, as 
we needed more storage room. 
Some friends of ours, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charley Vaughn, were stop- 
ping with us for a few days, so 
I had him go for additional mer- 
chandise every other day. 


“The winter before the opening 
of the Strip we had bought some 
heavy blankets, comforts and 
quilts. During the next summer 
we had tried to sell them at cost 
but found them slow sale. We 
brought them to Blackwell with 
us and soon sold them all, even 
two blankets and quilts off of 
our own beds. 

“On Jan. 13, 1894, Frank Ber- 
key, a real estate man, called me 
into his office and told me that if 
I would put up a building he 
would sell me lot 8 in block 177 


on North Main street for $155. 
I bought the lot and proceeded 
to build a two-story building, 25 x 
60, on it, at a cost of $998.65. 

“We bought the bulk of the 
lumber at Newkirk and had it 
freighted over by wagon at $1.50 
per load. I paid the building fore- 
man $1.50 per day for 10 hours 
work. All other workers received 
$1 per day. 

“On March 1, I rented the hall 
for $15 a month to the I.0.O.F. 
lodge, which had been organized 
the previous January. 

Did Early Credit Business 

“While conducting the store in 
block 80, a number asked for 
credit or for wcrk to pay for a 
few groceries. We usually man- 
aged to give them one meal. I 
remember in particular one young 
man who came to my store one 
cold, rainy day and asked me to 
trust him for a pint of meal. 
When I asked him how many he 
had to feed he said that there 
was only he and his boy friend. 

“I asked him if he had anything 
else to eat and he said that he 
didn’t. I let him have a small 
sack. of meal, pound of bacon, 
salt, pepper, a quart of milk and 
a dozen of eggs. I told him to go 
home and prepare one meal for 
himself and friend, and when he 
got enough ahead he could pay 
me. 

“About two weeks later he came 
in and paid me and bought more 
eats. Some 15 years later I had 
the pleasure of visiting this same 
young man up in Kansas. He had 
a fine home and had accumu- 
lated about $60,000. 


Swan claimed the honor of hav- 
ing started the construction of 
the first substantial business 
building in Blackwell. He oper- 
ated his own grocery store for 
a year, when other activities im- 
pelled him to retire as a grocery 
merchant. 

Look at These Prices 

He was won’t, however, to re- 

count some of the prices of things 
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around before and after the open- 
ing of the Strip. 


Those days bread was 5 cents 
a loaf, he recalled, milk 5 a quart, 
eggs around 5 to 10 cents a dozen, 
coffee 25 to 30 cents a pound, 
beef 10 to 20 cents a pound, corn 
as low as 10 cents and wheat 
around 30 to 40 cents a bushel, 
and every other commodity at 
comparable prices. 


The above prices leads the writer 
to note that: 


Even in June, 1910, a newspaper 
in my files lists the following 
prices of farm produce: 

Prairie hay, per bale, 40, alfalfa, 
40; corn chops, per hundred lbs., 
$1.35; bran, $1.35; shorts, $1.50; 
alfalfa meal, $1.10; oats per bush- 
el, 50; wheat, 80; corn, 65; eggs, 
13; butter, 18; butter fat, 20; spring 
chickens, lb., 14; hens, 10; roost- 
ers and geese, 4; ducks, 8; tur- 
keys, 12; hides, green, lb., 6. 

In the same issue cold water 
starch was priced at 10 cent: for 
a 16-oz. package, and ball blue 
at only 5 a package. 

Coal was advertised for sale for 
threshing (no price quoted), a big 
ad was extolling the virtues of a 
certain named farm wagon, and 
a real estate man was offering 25 
farms for sale in the vicinity of 
Eddy and Tonkawa. 


You could buy a popular four 


door automot‘le for less than $300. 


Weekly newspapers were $1 per 
year, and if you were running for 
office you could get your announce- 
ment in most of them for $5 to 
run till the regular election. 


If a man, you could get a shave 
for 10 cents or hair cut for 25 
cents. 

Gasoline Cheap, Too 

Thinking of these prices as com- 
pared to prices today reminds one 
of a remark made by a man with 
whom I was working when gaso- 
line was selling at 10 and 11 cents 
a gallon. 


He was wishing gasoline would 


go up to 40. “As a user of gas, 
why would you wisk that?” I asked 
him. 

“If gas was 40 cents a gallon, I 
would have the 40,” he replied. 
Good logic. It is easier for any 
gas user today to get the 40 than 
it was to get the 10 then. 


Swan continued to live in Black- 
well the rest of his life, and be- 
came one of its best known and 
enterprising citizens. He was a 
prime mover in the initiation of 
the Anti-Horse Thief Association 
(after the advent of the automo- 
bile put the horse out of business 
it became the Anti-Thief Associa- 
tion), and became its first sec- 
retary, and for many years there- 
after he was an active force in 
its local, state and national af- 
fairs. Carl Hargraves was its first 
local president. 


Swan helped organize the I. O. 
O. F. lodge and was active in its 
affairs for 43 years, 11 years of 
which he was its secretary. He 
had also been secretary of the 
Standard Life Insurance Co. for 
nearly 30 years. He was a stock- 
holder in some of Blackwell’s ear- 
liest oil and gas associations. 


He was born Jan. 4, 1864, at 
New. Washington, Ind., moved 
with his varents to Kansas and 
became a farmer prior to his en- 
try into the mercantile business at 
Geuda Springs before the opening 
of the Strip. He died at his home 
here in Blackwell, April 31, 1942. 


At, or prior to the opening of 
the Cherokee Strip, all persons 
seeking claims or homesteads in 
the land to be opened were re- 
quired to register at designated 
places along the borders of the 
Strip. 


The registration certificate gave 
age of the registrant, description 
of person, and other fertinent 
data, and there was a requirement 
that the registrant would not en- 
ter the territory ‘efore the ap- 
pointed opening c ., Sept. 16, 1893. 


LITTLE STORIES OF EARLY DAYS 


First entertainments were held on the second floor of Pitten- 
ger’s grocery store about the middle of the 200 block on west side 


of North Main. 


During one entertainment there in the midst of the program 
the second floor on which the audience sat suddenly dropped a foot 
or more in the middle of the room. 


The audience rose to its feet and turned toward the stairway. 


Bob Neff, who was on the stage, 
jumped to his feet and shouted in 
that stentorian voice for which he 
was noted, “Sit down, audience!” 


The startled audience turned 
back and sat down. Then Bob, 
more serenely, said: “Now just sit 
quietly while Mr. Blank and Blank 
(he named two men in the audi- 
ence) go down stairs and see what 
happened.” 


The men soon returned to re- 
port that a 4x4 ceiling support in 
the center of the room below had 
broken through the floor, coming 
to rest on the ground below, and 
so no further danger was appar- 
ent. 


Thus a panic was possibly avert- 
ed. The program was finished and 
the audience dispersed. 

The Bob Neff family, all actors, 
and te Calicott family of actors, 
later presented operettas in the 
Dobbs opera house, which was 
Blackwell’s first playhouse. 

Helps Capture Horsethief 

R. A. G. Flemming had a big 
feed yard and boarding barn 
somewhere about the 200 block on 
East Bridge. 

Early one morning Josh Cox, 
city marshal, came by my Office 
and said: “Chambers, want to pick 
up a bit of news? If so, come 
with me.” 

Of course I went. We went 
down the alley behind Flemming’s 
place, along a high board fence 
that ran along the alley and up 
the east side of the barn lot. 

A few paces north of the corner 
of the fence, a couple of ponies 
were tethered. Between them 
stood a buggy with its tongue end 
resting in a hole in the fence 
about a yard above the ground. 
Under the tongue, rolled up in a 


blanket, a man lay snoring vigor- 
ously. 

A big six-shooter hung in a 
scabbard on a belt buckled around 
the tongue just over the man’s 
head. Josh whispered to me. 


“Now, we'll slip up as near as 
Wwe can without disturbing him. 
While I cover him with my gun, 
you are to tiptoe in and get the 
guy’s gun. And don’t, for good- 
ness sake, muff it! Let’s go.” 

I don’t know how I kept my 
Knees from rattling, but with my 
hair standing straight up, I know, 
I tiptoed up to that gun and 
grabbed it and got away seconds 
before the man opened his eyes 
and reached for it. 


Then seeing Josh’s menacing 
gun pointing at him, he meekly 
capitulated. The team and buggy 
had been stolen down in the In- 
dian Territory. 

Wounded By Pistol Shot 

A melee started in a_ saloon 
along about where the Kress store 
is now, broKe out onto the side- 
walk. A pistol shot by one of the 
men missed the other man, but 
the stray bullet hit Lyndell Fos- 
ter of East Blackwell. Lyndell, 
hearing the fuss, had _ stepped 
out of a store, three or four build- 
ings north, onto the sidewalk. 

The bullet struck him in the 
abdomen, missing the vital organs 
and was embedded in the back- 
bone, It could not be removed but 
no serious damage ever resulted. 

First Painter, Paper Hanger 

H. E. Domeny was the first 
painter and paper hanger in 
Blackwell though there were very 
few buildings ready to paint when 
he first arrived from Winfield 
where he lived. About six weeks 
after the opening he bought a 
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homestead relinquishment on a 
claim two miles due west of pres- 
ent Tonkawa where he lived for 
many years. 


He painted and decorated many 
of the buildings in Tonkawa as 
they were erected. He became well 
fixed financially. Mrs. W. E. Lucas 
of Tonkawa is his daughter. She 
remembers that one of the first 
terms of school she attended in 
the home district was taught by 
the writer’s brother, Lewis Cham- 
bers. 

The Raisall Remedy Man 

W. E. Treadway a few years af- 
ter the opening, got into the poul- 
try remedy business in a big way. 
He sold his- widely advertised 
“Raisall Remedy” throughout 
many parts of the world. 


He had for a long time a big 
crew of workers, 25 to 30 girls, 
working for him six months out of 
the year. He sent out great quan- 
tities of advertising matter boost- 
ing his remedy. 

And he sent six girls with three 
hamper baskets to the post office 
for his incoming mail after each 
train. He was said to have made 
a barrel of money and spent it 
right here in Blackwell. 


Treadway also manufactured 


and widely advertised a rain 
gauge and probably sold some- 
thing less than a million of them. 
The gauge caught the precipitation 
on top of the house or building, 
the rain passing down a small 


tube to the gauge where it was 
registered as to the amount of 
water fall. He had a fine home and 
park by the river north of town. 


Our First Balloon Ascension 

Long before the advent of the 
flying machine a balloon man 
came to town with his gas bag. 
The event was widely advertised 
and brought a large crowd to 
town. The bag was inflated on 
Main street in the 200 block north. 


The ascension guy had a big 
roll of advertising. bills of mer- 
chants to take up and release in 
the high altitude. offering some 
prizes, I think, for those who 
found and returned them to the 
merchants. 


He also had a bomb that he was 
to drop when high enough for it 
to explode in the air and do no 
damage. 


He finally got the bag inflated 
despite a brisk wind that was 
blowing. When the men holding 
the ropes were instructed to “let 
go” and get in the clear, the ball- 
oon, with the operator on a trap- 
eze hanging. below it, shot up in 
the air and the wind shunted it 
over the top of a store building so 
low the operator-struck the top 
of the front of the store. 


Kicking himself back from the 
wall, he was dragged over the 
front and he sailed off. He was 
evidently stunned by contact with 
the store front. 


FIRST AIRPLANE ARRIVES 
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At least before he got very high 
he dropped the bundle of adver- 
tising matter and the bomb. The 
bomb struck the ground a few 
blocks away right in tront of the 
bay window of the W. C. Tetirick 
home, the explosion blasting the 
end of the house out and almost 
scaring the daylights out of young 
Guy Tetirick’s pet dog who hap- 
pened to be snoozing nearby. The 
family, as I remember, watched 
the disaster from down town. 

Athey Was Town Booster 

T. N. Athey was a_ bachelor 
claim holder northeast of Black- 
well and an indefatigable booster 
for Blackwell. He was an early ad- 
vocate of establishing a monu- 
ment or some sort of public rec- 
ognition to Capt. David L. Payne 
at Rock Falls. 

But his plans, like that of Pay- 
ne’s old boomer buddies, just did 
not jell somehow. 

Athey spent lots of time working 
for free homes when that issue 
was uppermost in the minds of 
homesteaders, and his efforts in 
that line were very helpful in get- 
ting the free homes bill before 
congress ana its final passage, 
which saved the homesteaders 
$400 a quarter in this area. 

I remember one time particu- 
larly when he took the writer and 
a couple of other townsmen to 
Newkirk in his hack to a free 
homes meeting. It was a_ nice 
warm day when we started, but 
as we started home the balmy wea- 
ther had given way to a “norther” 
that nearly froze the quartet be- 
fore we got back to Blackwell in 
that open hack and our summer 
clothes. 


First Airplane Lands 

The picture herewith is of the 
first airplane ever to land on 
Blackwell soil. 

It was the second model built 
by Guy Cessna and flopped down 
(not too gracefully) on the then 
vacant Day eighty west of the 


Santa Fe depot on the 4th of Ju- 
ly, 1915, with Cessna at the con- 
trols. 

It just barely missed the tops of 
the heads of hundreds of specta- 
tors who had crowded close upon 
the landing spot. 

The picture is from a large col- 
lection of old time souvenirs and 
antiques, which includes old fur- 
niture, guns, violins, and what 
have you, owned by C. E. Meu- 
schke near Deer Creek (the town) 

Among Meuschke’s gun coliec- 
tion is one, an old Minnie ball 
muzzle-loading musket, that was 
dragged out of the Chikaskia riv- 
er below Rock Falls. 

Such guns were used by Union 
soldiers during the Civil War, and 
is presumed to have belonged to 
some old soldier, a number of 
which were in Payne’s. colony 
there, and had been cast into the 
river when Soldiers drove the col- 


Mrs. McMullan Here Sept. 16 


Lorena Winfield (Mrs. Charles) 
McMullan seems to have the hon- 
or of being the only person who 
came to Blackwell the day of the 
opening, Sept. 16, 1893, and has 
lived here ever since. 

She was a daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Winfield, and 
came here with her mother and a 
sister and brother while J. D. was 
making the race and trying to lo- 
cate a claim. 

Mrs. Winfield and the children 
came in a wagon with a small 
stock of hardware from the store 
they had been operating in Hun- 
newell previous to the opening. 

The stock consisted of small 
articles such as carpenter tools, 
farm tools, shovels, spades, cook- 
ing utensils, small building hara- 
ware, etc. 

They located in what is now the 
street between the Larkin hotel 
and the Goodrich tire store, with 
a tent for the store and living 
quarters. 

Mrs. Winfield was chief clerk 
and salesman till Mr. Winfield was 
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able to join them, when he start- 
ed his hardware store building on 
the lot now occupied by the Lar- 
kin. 


Mrs. McMullan, now a grand- . 


mother, was a small child when 
she first came to Blackwell, and 
now lives at 920 West Bridge with 
her husband, past postmaster of 
Backwell. 


MRS. CHARLES McMULLAN 


ony out and dumped their duffel 
into the river. 
The Smallpox Scare 

The coming of the rajiroads was 
believed to have been indirectly 
the cause of Blackwell’s worst 
catastrophe. 

A trackman working on the 
Sante Fe at Sumpter was believed 
to have brought a smallpox epi- 
demic to this section. 

He was treated by a Blackwell 
doctor and had 2 slight breaking- 
out which was first believed to 


have been caused by his illness, 
rather than the liilness being 
caused by the disease usually 
called chicken-pox, or Cuban itch, 
which beczme somewhat prevalent 
after the close of the Spanish- 
American war, 1898-99. 


Anyway, shortly after that the 
eruption broke out in Blackwell in 
a startling number of cas2s. Yet 
there was little fear manifested 

Many persons, badly broken out 
with it, especially youngsters, both 
boys and girls, went gaily about 
the streets day after day. Finally 
after some pretty severe cases 
and a few deaths, the Kansas 
State Board of Health declared 
and established a quarantine 
against Blackwell. 


This both shocked and netiled 
Blackwell, and the Daily Spoon, 
backed by citizens generally, in- 
veigh . heavily against the Kan- 
sas edict, and published backfire 
articles showing south7rn Kansos 
as badly scourged with the out- 
break as was Blackwell. 


But, even so, trains came into 
Blackwell ofttimes without a sin- 
gle passenger for several] weeks 
till the hysteria blew over, and 
Blackwell weathered this storm 
as it has every other adversity 
that beset it, and though many 
citizens were pock-marked for life 
they looked back upon the “scare” 
as just another incident in the 
growing-up of a small town into 
a lusty city. 

W. S. Carver Killed 

There were but a few homicides 
in the Blackwell vicinity in the 
early days, but one of the most 
flagrant I recall was the slaying 
of W. S. Carver, homesteader east 
of Blackwell, a former hand- 
writing expert and teacher. 

A young man who had been as- 
sisting him in building a house 
on his claim was convicted of kill- 
ing him and setting fire to the 
uewly finished house to cover the 
crime. 

The writer witnessed Dr. G. C. 
Elliott’s autopsy in removing the 
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lethal bullet from the back of the 
head Of the partially burned 
victim. 


Notes 


The railroads brought an influx 
of new names into the business 
roll in Blackwell, evidently. 


In looking over issues of the 
Daily Spoon of 1899 we note names 
not previously mentioned in these 
memoirs such as: 


Attorneys M. E. Turner, Guy L. 
Hursh, S. A. McGinnis, Guy Gra- 
hani, C. A, Brown; doctors, Allen 
Lowery, J. L. Furber, J. H. Ever- 
sole, M.D.’s.; Mrs. Gb. EE: Moyer, 
DYO))) Hy Eckles, Optician: RR:  E. 
Buckley, jeweler: I. L. Goldstein, 
tailor; Loomis & Beegle, drugs; 
Hl] & Reed, barbers; W. D. Mc- 
Knight, real estate dealer; Al 
Voris, implements. 


The Blackwell library has a 
nearly complete file of issues of 
the Daily Spoon for 1899-1900 
Which are in a fair state of pres- 
ervation, having been treated with 
chemicals to prevent decay. 


The little poems that appeared 
in so many of these issues were 
written by Rev. J, R. E. Craig- 


head, the then pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church, whe kindly as- 
sisted the editor in other ways 
during his pastorate here. 


D. S. Armbruster, who made the 
last and longest stand of any bus- 
iness in the deflated rival town of 
Parker across the river from 
Blackwell, moved his grocery store 
over into Blackwell, July 7, 1900. 


Dr. H. R. West, dentist, came 
to Blackwell in 1900 directly after 
graduation from dental college, 
and nas been practicing his pro- 
fession here ever since and has 
thus had no doubt the longest 
practice here of any other profes- 
sional person. Dr. I. E. Cordray 
was the town’s first dentist. 


Rev. O. A. Via was an early 
Baptist minister in Blackwell. 
Elder Rehorn was an early min- 
ister of the Christian church. Rev. 
J. R. E. Craighead was pastor of 
the Presbyterian church. The city 
owes much of its growth and pros- 
perity to its encouragement of the 
churches, most of the denomina- 
tions having become active early 
in the town’s history. 
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AFTER THE RAILROADS CAME 


Blackwell made a steady, substantial growth from its incep- 
tion on Sept. 16, 1893, despite its inland location 13 miles from 
any railroad. But after the railroads reached the town in 1898 
things really began to happen. The newspapers of those days 
cried down any intimation that a boom was on or pending, but 


the figures presented about the first of 1900 were 


impressive 


enough to indicate that something akin to a boom was on or 


had been on. 


The governing body of the town had decreed in late 1898 or 
early 1899 that no more business buildings should be erected in 
the business district except they were constructed of brick or 


stone. 


Consequently at the close of 1899 it was found that the 


following brick or stone business places were either completed and 
occupied or were under construction: 


Blackwell State Bank, 25x60, two 
story. 

Bank of Blackwell, 25x80, two- 
story. 

Padon, 25x80, two-story. 

Padon & Johnson, 50x100, two- 
story. 

Stephenson, 25x80, two-story 

Dewey, 50x100, two-story. 


Opera House, 125x100, 
story. 

Sitting Bull, 50x100, two-story. 

Odd Fellows Hall, 25x80, two- 
story. 

Hotel Maine, 60x80, two-story. 

Ford, 50x80, two story. 

Waite, 50x60, two-story. 

Foster, 25x80, two-story. 

Blackwell Mill, 60x150, 
story. 

Frisco Depot, 30x80, one-story. 

Fulkerson & Son, warehouse, 
one-story. 


Frame structures in the out- 
business zones were’ reported 
erected as follows: 


Avenue Hotel, 20 rooms, 
stories. 

City Hotel, 30 rooms, two stor- 
ies. 

Carpenter shop, J. A. Million. 

Warehouse, Ferguson Bros. 

Warehouse, Pabst Brewing Co. 

Foundry, Clark & Co. 

Elevator, Medford Mfg. Co. 

Blacksmith shop, Jackson. 

Storage sheds, Amsden Lbr. Co. 

Restaurant, two story, Johnston. 

Livery Barn, E. M. Reynolds. 

Store Bldg., A. J. Blackwell. 


three- 


three- 


two 


For the same period, residence 
houses were reported built or 
building in the four sections of 
the town—northeast, southeast, 
southwest and northwest—from 
the dividing lines, Blackwell aven- 
ue and Main street, as follows: 


NORTHEAST — Five 3-rooms, 
nine 4-rooms, two 5-rooms, three 
6-rooms, one 7-room, three 8- 
rooms—total, 23. 


SOUTHEAST — Five 2-rooms, 
14 4-rooms, two 5-rooms, six 6- 
rooms, two 7-rooms, one 2-story— 
total, 44. 


SOUTHWEST—12 3-rooms, four 
4-rooms., four 5-rooms, three 6- 
rooms, three ‘7-rooms, three 8- 
rooms, one 9-rooms—total, 30. 


NORTHWES T—Six 3-rooms, 
eight 4-rooms, 12 5-rooms, three 
6-rooms, three 8-rooms, one 9- 
rooms—total, 33. Grand total 130 
residences completed or under con- 
struction. 


These figures seem somewhat 
puny today in light of the widely - 
expanded business and residential 
sections of Blackwell now, but 
they cure bulked large in Black- 
well -hen. 

Also to be considered is the fact 
that the territory embraced in 
these figures constituted only the 
four eighty-acre tracts cornering 
at Blackwell avenue and Main 
Streets. 

Good Crops Helped 

Beginning in 1895 and 1896 big 
crops began to be produced in the 
Blackwell area and that was a 
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big incentive to bring many new 
or expanded businesses, 

Of hardware and implement 
stores up to the beginning of 1900 
the following are recalled: 

Winfield’s Hardware, Al Voris, 
hardware and implements, A. Rad- 
ford hardware and implements, 
Day Bros. hardware, Geo. R. Wil- 
let’s Red Hot hardware and im- 
plement store, Ferguson Bros. & 
Co.. (W. M. Vickery became the 
Co. of this firm in 1900), and 
Hughes Bros. hardware and imple- 
ments. 

Of these stores the latter is 
fairly representative. The Hughes 
Brothers — Hugh (‘Smiling 
Brady”), John, Robert and Thom- 
as—opened a small hardware in 
1895. At the end of i899 they had 
two sales rooms 25x100, a second 
floor sales room and a_ tinshop 
50x70, a warehouse 25x40. 

They handled all kinds of shelf 
and home hardware, tinware, 
hunting and fishing supplies, farm 
implements and machinery of all 
various makes and kinds. 

Each of the Hughes brothers 
headed a department of their 
business which was enormous with 
city and farmer patronage, both 
cash and credit. 

Hugh, the eldest. of the broth- 
ers, afterward opened a harii- 
ware store in Nardin, traded it 
fuy a farm, finally movin; 1t0 
Tonkawa where he died, and 
where his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Hughes, still lives, at 311 South 
Fourth. All of the other Hughes 
brothers are now deceased. 

Other Business Flourished 

Other establishments on a large 
scale in that period were The Fos- 
ter Mercantile Co. (G. M., Willard 
and Sank) big dry goods and 
clothing firm; Evans Bros. New 
York Store, dry goods and cloth- 
ing; Angstad & Barrett’s Chicago 
Cash Store (a modern depart- 
ment store handling men’s and 
women’s clothing, hats and caps, 
carpets, drapery, trunks, notions, 
shoes, chinaware, etc., and a com- 
plete grocery department. 


= 2 . 


HUGH (Brady) Hughes, oldest of 
the four Hughes Brothers, early 
day Hardware and Implement 
dealers here. 


West & Dyer had the first de- 
partment store, occupying a 50- 
foot front building in the 100 
block on North Main. This store 
was opened soon after the opening 
n 1893. 

It stocked a large and high 
grade line of clothing, including 
women’s and men’s wear, dry 
goods, notions, shoes, lingerie—in 
fact everything carried those days 
in an up-to-the-minute depart- 
ment store. 

A. G. West, the senior member 
of the firm, had charge of the 
store at first, his partner, Joel 
Dyer, being in the employ of a 
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railroad. Joel joined in the con- 
duct of the store later. 


A few years later Joel’s brother, 
Lee, joined the firm, and it was 
continued to be operated by West 
and the two Dyers until the death 
of West. The Dyers continued the 
business and later the _ store 
switched from dry goods, etc., to 
furniture. 


Vassar Dyer and others joined 
the company and the furniture 
store was established in the dou- 
ble two-story building at 114 east 
Blackwell with what was probably 
the biggest stock of furniture in 
Kay county. The West-Dyer firm 
is the oldest established business 
of any Kind still in Blackwell. 


In this same period ending 
with the century the number 
and efficiency of grocery stores 
was in keeping with the town’s 
growth. There was the A. L. 
Stephenson grocery, Wyman’s 
Cash, Bybee & Shoecraft, Beat- 
t, Bros., Fulkerson & Son, E. B. 
Rust’s City Grocery, Frank 
Wilbur’s, Fey & Hermes Groc. 
and Market, all loaded to the 
ceilings w:th good things to eat. 
Hotels, all doing a flourishing 

business at a dollar a day and up 
maybe, were the Blackwell, Maine, 
City, Avenue, and Bowman, with 
smaller ones and restaurants a 
plenty to feed all comers. 


And look at the Real Estate, 
Insurance and Loan companies 


and individuals ready to give 
prompt and courteous service in 
those lines respectively. Corwin & 
Co., Hines & Reece, John R. May, 
W. D. McNight, F. V. Rowland & 
Co., H. H. Stoddard & Son, John 
R. Tate, G. B. Thompson, and 
possibly others. 


J. W. Wymer, fresh off a valley 
farm north of Blackwell, had a 
big stock of furniture; F. Frank 
and D.S. Viers had harness shops; 
Carroll Briscoe had a well-stocked 
book, stationery and news store, 
L-shaped around the corner build- 
ing at southwest corner Blackwell 
& Main, with entrances on both 
Blackwell and Main streets; A. V. 
Muchmore had a big racket store, 
a door or two north of Blackwell 
hotel. 


The drug business was being 
Beegle, W. G. Anderson, O. P. 
amply taken care of by Loomis & 
Smith. 


Lumber and building supplies 
were handied by Snodgrass & 
Strong, Florence Lbr. Company, 
Amsden Lumber Co., and Jack- 
son Lumber Ce. 


Besides these here mentioned, 
practically every other business 
and profession was represented in 
the booming town as the present 
century came in, including a num- 
ber of swanky and some less swan- 
ky liquor and kindred beverage 
dispensaries, enough, at least, to 
keep all the whistles in town wet- 
ted. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The first newspaper to proclaim 
Blackwell to a waiting world was 
actually the Blackwell Eagle, 
widely sold by horseback riders be- 
fore and on the day of the open- 
ing, September 16, 1893. 


The Eagle was printed in the 
office of the Winfield Courier, 
owned by the Greer Brothers, 
Frank and Ed. 


The paper carried the name of 
J. W. Henthorne as editor, and 
Joe P. Winton as business mana- 
ger. 

Both were employes of the Win- 
field Courier. 

Mr. Henthorne died soon after 
the opening, and Joe Winton was 
later transferred to the business 
department of the Daily Capital at 
Guthrie, owned by Frank Greer, 
where he died a number of years 
later. Neither he nor Henthorne 
ever lived in Blackwell. 


The Eagle’s next editor was 
George A. Puckett, a witty, poet- 
ical and brilliant chap mentally, 
but with nothing to speak of in 
the way of lungs. 


After a few months he left for 
Arizona where he soon succumbed 
to T. B. 


The name of Capt. E. R. Rickey, 
county commissioner, was then 
carried for a time as editor, but 
his connection with the paper was 
in name only. 


The paper was eventually dis- 
continued. 


The first newspaper plant in 
Blackwell was unloaded the night 
of September 16 by a young print- 
er named Alonzo A. Nall, formerly 
of Illinois, but who had been as- 
sociated with this writer in the 
publication of a paper at Hunne- 
well prior to the opening. 

The writer, owner of the plant, 
joined Nall the 17th, having driv- 
en a hack with supplies for, and 
the wives of, some older relatives 
who were in the race the day he- 
fore. 


AND EDITORS 


The printing plant was installed 
in 2 tent, type was set, and a pap- 
er, The Blackwell Rock Record, 
was printed, dated September 21, 
1893. 

The first printing, some cards 
for Alexander & Smith, contract- 
ors and builders—was done on the 
job press out on the open prairie, 
in the midst of roliing dust and 
howling wind. 

The next paper to cast its lot in 
Biackwell was the Times, owned 
by D. W. Walker and wife. 

It was started in November. 


March 1 it was consolidated with 
the Record, and becarne the 
Times-Record, with the writer as 
editor and Mr. Walker as business 
manager. 


The following May the Walkers 
sold their interest in the paper to 
the writer who continued its pub- 
ication. 


The Times-Record was later ac- 
quired ) Frank Berkey, who sold 
it to Jack Randall. 


It was later owned by McDowell 
and Randall, then by McDowell 
alone, who sold it to Hershberger 
& Harris in 1913; they in turn 
solo it in 1924 to The Tribune, and 
it was later absorbed with The 
Tribune, by the Journal. 


It is still published as a weekly 
and has never missed an issue 
Since its inception as the Black- 
well Reek Record, Septemper 21, 
i8y3, in a tent on the sun-baked, 
Wilid-swept prairie townsite near 
the tanks of the then waterless 
Chikaskia river. 

During the Walkers’ connection 
with the Times-Record, the writer 
made his home with them. They 
were both good newspaper folk 
and good printers. 


They had a young daughter, 
Mable, five or six years old. She 
was a bright, precocious child, 
whose “recitations” were a fea- 
ture at many entertainments 
where the little folk took part. 
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But above all she was one of 
the finest “listeners” the writer 
ever knew. Her plaint always was 
“tell me a story, please.” 

This girl, as you may know, 
years later electrified the coun- 
try from California, then her 
home, to the capital at Wash- 
ington, by her espousal of the 
cause Of Candidate Hoover for 
president. 


And this writer thinks the 
Hoover administration made its 
first mistake in making her only 
an assistant, instead of attorney- 
general of the United States. 

The former little Blackwell girl 
is now Mable Walker Willebranat. 


The next paper to make its 
advent in Blackwell was, naturally 
enough, the Blackwell Lion, owned 
and published by Col. A. J. 
Blackwell himself. He put on a 
regular circus, parade and all, 
the day the plant arrived from 
Kansas City. 

He made a typical speech to a 
large crowd on the street in front 
of his hotel, in which he flayed 
the publishers and papers already 
on the ground: in fiery fashion, 
and promised wonderful things in 
the newspaper line henceforth. 

Wayland Wood, a bright and 
rather -ompetent young man, had 
editorial and business charge (or 
thouzht he did) of the paper, but 
the things its owner demanded to 
be put into it kept him and all 
hands continually in hot water, 
which, with the financial burden 
placed upon the colonel by its 
publication, soon turned it into a 
“white elephant,” instead of a 
roaring lion, and Col. Blackwell 
was eager for someone to help 
him let the animal loose. 


Frank Berkey took over the 
plant. 


Dur. g the Parker boom across 
1 s river east of Blackwell, a 
paper was started by Clem Shaver 
and Walter Study. It was called 
the Oklahoma World. 


It was purchased by the writer’s 


brother, Smith Chambers, in 1897. 
The plant was moved over to 
Blackwell, and used in the pub- 
lication of the Kay County Sun, 
which was started and operated 
by Smith and the writer, and a 
younger brother, Lewis, A. few 
years later this paper was sold 
to Jesse Eisminger, who sold _ it 
to H: C. Spaulding -in 1921. 

Along about 1899 Sam Ridenour 
and Homer Chambers started pub- 
lication of the Blackwell Daily 
Spoon (‘to dish up the News’) 
which was to be published for a 
year Or SO. 

It was issued from the plant of 
the Kay County Sun, operated by 
the Chambers Brothers, Smith, 
Lewis and Homer. 

However, Ridenour soon left the 
printing business in Blackwell and 
became publisher of the Nardin 
Star 


LEWIS CHAMBERS 
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Lewis Chambers was the young- 
est of the three Chambers broth- 
ers connected with the publication 
of the Kay County Sun in Black- 
well. He also worked on the Chief- 
tian at Tonkawa, near where he 
also taught schools. He graduated 
from the Commercial Department 
of the state school there. For two 
years he was cashier of a bank at 
Nardin; headed the commercial 
department of Epworth University 
at Oklahoma City one year; serv- 
ed two years in the same capacity 
at the Alva State School. Became 
auditor for the Santa Fe railroad 
at its western terminus at Rich- 
land, Calif. Two years later, 
March 8, 1913, he was run down 
and killed by an _ automobile. 
His widow, Mrs. Maude Chambers 
and a daughter, Clarice (Mrs. R. 
L.) MeVicor, live in Stillwater; an- 
other daughter, Ruth (Mrs. Ed- 


R. B. BUTLER 


ward) Bach, lives in Alaska, and 
a son, Byron, lives in Beverly, 
Calif. 


The Blackwell Tribune was first 
started as a weekly paper by R. B. 
Butler, who had been pastor of 
the Baptist churgh at Tonkawa. 


He also published The Pro- 
gressive during 1912 as a cam- 
paign booster for the election of 
Teddy Roosevelt for president on 
the Progressive ticket. 


His interests were purchased by 
E. H. Young, who sold it to C. R. 
Beliatti, who changed the Weekly 
Tribune to the Daily Tribune. 


While publishing these papers, 
Butler preached on Sundays at 
the South Haven Baptist church, 
and worked with the Blackwell 
Baptist church through the week. 
He now owns a job printing bus- 
iness in Tulsa, and has been a 
warm personal friend of the writ- 
er for more than forty years. 


Among early day printers along 
with whom the writer worked we 
recall two who afterward distin- 
guished themselves somewhat. 
Will R. Draper became a feature 
newspaper and magazine writer 
with a considerable following. 
John Q. Denny, I understand, be- 
came a lawyer and member of the 
state legislature from one of Ok- 
lahama’s western ccunties. 


I wish to add in closing this 
story of Blackwell newspapers 
that the Blackwell Journal-Trib- 
une, the lineal successor te most of 
them, has become a monumental 
institution in Blackwell. 


Its 80-page 60th anniversary is- 
sue of Sept. 1, 1953, was something 
of which any city twice Blackwell's 
size could have »%een proud, and 
was a great credit to Blackwell 
and vicinity as well as to the edi- 
torial and mechanical force that 
produced it. And wasn’t I proud of 
it too! 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF EARLY DAYS 


Tetirick—Attorney 
W. C. Tetirick, who came to Blackwell with his family in 
November, 1897, lived and practiced law here for the rest of his 
life and was always in the forefront of every movement for the 
benefit of Blackwell, even when it ofttimes interfered with his 
lucrative law practice. He served the old town Board of Trade for 
several years as secretary, and often represented the Board as 


speaker at public functions. 

In February of 1899 Tetirick 
formed a partnership with D. S. 
Rose, who had been practicing 


law in Blackwell since May, 1894. 
Rose had been a member of the 
state legislature for Kay county, 
and Tetirick had served as city at- 
torney for two terms. 


Mrs. Tetirick was long identi- 
fied with social, civic and public 
affairs, and still lives in Black- 
well. A son of the couple, Guy, 
raised in Blackwell, became a 
Methodist minister of note and 
served many charges in Oklaho- 
ma. 


W. C, TETIRICK 


He was a chaplain in World War 
I, and lost a son in World War II. 
He is now manager of the Tulsa 
Association of Protestant church- 
es numbering some twenty-odd de- 
nominations. 


Randall, Citizen Emeritus 

It is a pleasure to the author to 
place John W. (Jack) Randall in 
the category of early Blackwell’s 
outstanding personalities. 

In an acquaintance extending 
from a short time after the incep- 
tion of Blackwell until his death 
in March, 1944, I had known him 
as a gentleman in every sense of 
the word. 

During a part of that period he 
was my employer in his business, 
and during other years I was his 
competitor in business, but we nev- 
er ceased to be friends and well- 
wishers in the fullest measure. 

Mr. Randall made the race at 
the opening and claimed as his 
homestead the east half of the 
NW 4of Sec. 23, .R. 27)N,) LE, I.M.,; 
and the west half of the NE% of 
the same section. 

Like most claimants on the Chi- 
kaskia, he had contests, which he 
won, to obtain sole possession and 
ownership. 

The city has overrun part of 
the original homestead, and the 
north half of it sold, but mem- 
bers of Randall’s family still own 
the fine old home and the land 
surrounding it. 

Mr. Randall brought his wife, 
the former Ella Freeland of Win- 
field, Kans., and their four chil- 
dren, and five more born to the 
couple here, grew to maturity. 

One of the grown sons, Glen, 
died in early 1932, and Mrs. Ran- 
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dall died Dec. 10 of the same year. 

Eight years later, Dwight, an- 
other son, died while serving his 
twenty-second year as Blackwell’s 
city clerk. 

The Randalls celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary July 16, 
1932. 

Mr. Randall was owner and co- 
owner of the Blackwell Times- 
Record for nearly twenty years, 
and he served several years as U.S. 
Court Commissioner at Blackwell, 
many homesteads being proven up 
before him, and for eight years he 
was Blackwell’s postmaster. 

Mr. Randall died March 7, 1944, 
in his 85th year, leaving a number 
of children and grandchildren as 
outstanding Blackwell citizens. 


JOHN W. RANDALL 


Prettyman, Photographer 


Mr. Prettyman had been a dis- 
tinguished photographer at Ark- 
ansas City prior to the opening of 
the Strip. 


W S. PRETT:yMAN 


He made the race and secured a 
claim a few miles south of Black- 
well and soon established a photo 
gallery in the town, where he lat- 
er built a two story brick building 
for his business in the 100 block 
eastside of north Main. 


On his removal to California, 
Prettyman left in the possession of 
the late Mrs. John Reihl, to be 
given the city, a marvelous collec- 
tion of not only local pictures but 
many of state and regional set- 
tings that are of historical value. 

Those pictures, or at least a 
great number of them, were left 
by Mrs. Reihl upon her death in 
the care of Mrs. Alpha Skirving, 
425 East Padon, to classify and 
present them to the public library 
as a gift from Mr. Prettyman. 


Mrs. Skirving is a daughter of 
the Jate John S. Burger, early Kay 
county homesteader and _ long 
time prominent Blackwell attor- 
ney. 
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ALFRED LUND 


Lund, Area Lawman 


Alfred Lund was Blackwell’s 
most noted lawmen in the town’s 
early days. Prior to coming to 
Blackwell in early September, 1893 
Lund had already had quite a lot 
of criminal-hunting experience. 

He had commenced his rather 
lurid early life as a cowboy, first 
in Kansas, later as a trail rider or 
driver from the southern cattle 
and horse ranches across Okla- 
homa Territory to Kansas. 


Fearlessly he had matched wits 
with the lawless element in the 
lawless stages of the western fron- 
tiers of Kansas, Texas and Indian 
Territory, so it wasn’t long after 
he arrived in Blackwell till he was 
wearing the badge of a deputy 


sheriff or marshal, or other law- 
enforcement agency. 


It was Lund who with a small 
posse, ran down and captured a 
cowboy, who thought he had been 
cheated in a card game at a re- 
sort on East Blackwell avenue, 
and had taken a couple of shots at 
the fleeing cheater. 


The angry cowboy had also 
made Blackwell’s imported Texas 
Ranger marshal drop his gun 
when he sought to arrest him. 

The shootin’ cowboy was over- 
hauled a mile or so east of town 
crouched in a buffalo wallow and 
stood the posse off till Lund dis- 
mounted and unarmed went on 
afoot to take him into custody. 


Lund’s most sensational coup 
here, however, was the capture of 
the outlaw, Ben Carvens, and 
killing the notorious bandit, known 
as Dynamite Dick, or sometimes 
identified as “Three-fingered 
Jack,” who was killed by Lund 
with a Winchester blast near the 
heart, as the bandit was swinging 
his gun toward Lund. A third man, 
Pete Friday, escaped. 


That was in November, 1896, and 
word had been slipped in to the 
city marshal, Josh Cox, that the 
men were camped on the banks of 
a dry creek northeast of town with 
the apparent intent to rob a 
Blackwell bank. 


Cox passed the tip on to Lund, 
who organized a six-man posse to 
go out and escort the prospective 
bank robbers into town before 
banking hours—but the battle 
took place about daylight when 
the two resisted arrest. 


Lund was a deputy marshal or 
sheriff at the time. 


Lund closed his outlaw-chasing 
career with a few years of civilian 
status and died in 1946. His widow 
and one son, Lester, live in Black- 
well, 
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Blackwell’s First Term Studenis and Teacher, Lottie Jerome 


BLACKWELL SCHOOLS’ BEST GROWTH 


Education and Religion have marched across America hand 
in hand since the landing of the Pilgrims in Boston harbor 300 


years ago. 


In fact, education and religion marched along to- 


gether back even in the time of the earliest Biblical recordings. 
Those hand-lettered papyrus leaf scroiis were the first and only 
textbooks of the early religionists, while today we have printed 
textbooks innumerable in every language under the sun. 


So the first settlers in Blackwell 
didn’t any more than have a tent 
or board roof over their heads un- 
til they commenced to talk and 
plan for the future place of edu- 
eation and religion in the new and 
hopeful town. 


No Money For Schools 


When the Cherokee Strip coun- 
try was opened, county officials 
were appointed and county gov- 
ernment organized, yet no public 
school funds were available, nor 
could there be, until taxes could 
be levied and funds therefrom col- 
ected, which was not possible be- 
fore late 1894, or 1895. 


In this predicament there was 
nothing to be done by those early 
settlers, who were eager to get 
their children’s schooling going 
through the first winter, except 
to pitch in and organize a sub- 
scription school, the parents pay- 
ing a certain amount per child 
each month to make up a sum suf- 
ficient to pay a teacher and other 
expenses that were necessary. 


At a meeting of parents it was 
decided to organize such a sub- 
scription school, and a three-man 
committee was chosen to act as a 
temporary school board to select 
a teacher and make other arrange- 
ments for the school. Tne commit- 
tee chosen consisted of J. J. Car- 
son, S. J. Smock and M. P. Briggs. 


In the selection of a teacher, 
the town had a natural from the 
town’s inception, in the person of 
Miss Lottie Jerome, who, only a 
few months out of a teacher train- 


ing school at Emporia, Kans., had 
come to Blackwell with the family 
of her sister, Mrs. J. D. Winfield. 
She was chosen and accepted the 
position. However, the school ses- 
sions did not get started till late 
November or in December, 1893. 


Subscription School Held 


The first sessions were held in 
unfinished or unoccupied store 
buildings on Main street, occas- 
ionally being shifted from one 
building to another as owners of 
the buildings got them finished 
and ready to rent to merchants, or 
wanted for their own stock of 
goods as they arrived. In these 
first buildings the pupils used 
seats made otf boards laid on beer 
or nail Kegs. 


The subscription school covered 
a period of three or four months, 
and the attendance, or enrollment, 
was in the neighborhood of 60 to 
70, mostly children in the lower 
grades. The services of Miss Jer- 
come were so Satisfactory that she 
was retained for the following year 
by the school committee. 


A note book Kept by Miss Jerome 
now in the possession of Mrs. 
Charies McMullan, her niece, con- 
tained figures which indicated 
that there were paid her for dif- 
ferent pupils, sums of $1.00, $1.50, 
and $2.00, apparently on an age, 
or time in school, basis. The same 
book contained the names of some 
seventy-odd pupils. Most of these 
are believed to be in the accomp- 
anying picture, which was taken 
on the grounds of the present Lov- 
ett school, the 300 block on South 
Main, to which the school had fin- 
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ally been shifted, toward the end 
of the term in 1894. 


The accompanying picture has 
been identified as that of “Black- 
well’s first term” of school, be- 
cause it was the first term held in 
the town though not under school 
law, being simply a private under- 
taking with no legal status. 


Students of Miss Jerome, as cop- 
ied from her note book, were as 
follows: 


Ogden and Oren Allen, Winnie, 
Minnie and Etta Briggs, Jessie 
Blackwelder, Elma, Nelson, Flora 
and Arthur Barns, Ray Bowen, 
Flora Brown, Ned and Ersie Combs 
Deloris Campbell, Myra, Clem and 
Cora Clark, Chariey Cook, Nellie 
Culverson, Myra Danciger, George 
and Frank Daugherty, Pearl, Nel- 
lie and Harry Dorman, Frank 
Fountain, Calvin and Etta Gailey, 
Lathy Gumley, Ollie and Homer 
Hatfield. 


Fannie and Tiny Lacey, Harry, 
Garth and Arthur McNeil, Pearl 
and George McDaugherty, Della, 
Fred and Arthur McMullen, Allie 
Mabie, John, Ida, Ralph, Edna, 
Alvy, Bessie and Earl Martain, Al- 
ine and Velma Neff, Wesley Platts, 
William Ragains, Annie, John and 
Bennie Worshing, Jessie, Joda, 
Fred and Lloyd Walker, Deba and 
Bryon Winfield, Ben and Arnold 
Shouse, Mary and May Spencer, 
Arthur Sexton, Maggie Rickey, 
Clyde Cleveland, Eddie and Willie 
O’Hanlin, Chlotielda Ridgway. 


Two of the Briggs girls named 
above still live in Blackwell—Win- 
nie being Mrs. T. A. Bradford, 206 
North Main; Minnie, now Mrs. 
Minnie Walker, 614 South Main; 
Chlotielda Ridgway is now Mrs. 
Views Nutt, Hee Tonkawaew ey. 
Etta Briggs (Mrs. Wolfe), William 
Ragains (brother of Mrs. G. H. 
Schweisberger), Deba Winfield 
and Arnold Shouse, are known to 
be deceased. 


School District Established 


In the latter part of 1894, Kay 
county was divided into school dis- 
tricts three miles square, Black- 
well being in district No. 45, which 
number has been retained. By 1895 
the district had grown in school 
population so much that it was 
formaily recognized as being eligi- 
ble to elect school officials, vote 
bonds for buildings, levy taxes and 
issue warrants for teacher salar- 
ies, etc. Under this authority the 
first district legal officials were 
elected, to-wit: Dr. W. H. Padon, 
director; J. J. Carson, treasurer; 
F. T. Berkey, clerk. 


This board was succeeded the 
next ‘year iby “A. Gu Westy .da) W. 
Pickett and M. P. Briggs. 


The Blackwell Townsite com- 
pany had set aside the east half ot 
Block 300 on South Main for 
school purposes and the newly 
elected school board on obtaining 
title thereto, called an election in 
which bonds were voted, sold, and 
a four room frame building was 
erected on the site. This building 
was later enlarged, first by four 
rooms, and still later by two rooms, 
making it a ten-room school. 


In 1896 a highschool department 
was added to the school system. 
The first highschol ciasses were 
held in one of the upper rooms of 
the building, a portion of the room 
being separated from other classes 
by a muslin partition. 


At first the highschool curricu- 
lum consisted of twe years work, 
and the first graduating class of 
1898, consisted of just one mem- 
ber, Nellie Beatty. In 1905 the 
curriculum was extended to four 
years, there being but one gradu- 
ate that year. As showing the mar- 
velous growth of the Blackwell 
school attendance consider that 
the graduating class 30 years later 
numbered 135. 
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More Buildings Necessary 


The rapid growth of the school 
enrollment necessitated a fast pace 
in erecting new buildings to meet 
such growth. In 1902 the building 
on West Blackwell avenue was 
erected and served for nine years 
as the highschool. In 1911 bonds 
were voted and a new highschool 
was erected on South Main and 
four rooms of the Lincoln school 
built. Other bonds voted in subse- 
quent elections provided funds for 
the Washington, Riverside and 
Park schools and many one-room 
buildings here and there to accom- 
modate an enrollment which 
reached as high as 3,200 in 1927. 


A Superintendent Is Chosen 


On account of these findings, 
the board of education hired A. J. 
Lovett as superintendent of 
schools, and directed him to or- 
ganize a definite, coordinated 
school system, which he did in 
the most modernly approved 
methods. Courses of study from 
highschool down to first grade 
were adopted, and plans of work 
for each teacher, each grade, each 
subject were outlined for each 
month of the school year. 


When this was done, Blackwell 
schools were placed on the fully 
accredited list of the state univer- 
sity, and the highschool was ad- 
mitted to the North Central asso- 
ciation of colleges and secondary 
schools in 1912, one among the 
earliest Oklahoma schools to 
achieve that distinction. 


Also in 1912 two new depart- 
ments were added to the high- 
school curriculum—home econom- 
ics and manual training, includ- 
ing mechanical drawing. In 1916, 
courses in commercial work were 
added, which placed Blackwell 
High on a par with the best 
highschools in the state. 


Presidents of the board of edu- 
cation during this time of great 
reorganization were C. W. Teti- 
rick, 1910-1912; B. D. Ashbrook, 
1912-14; Dr. V. A. Wood, 1914-15. 


Long tenure of superintendents 
at Blackwell have been rather 
phenomenal. Supt. A. J. Lovett 
(“Daddy” he was lovingly called) 
served 23 years; Harry Huston, 17 
years, and the present superin- 
tendent, J. Arthur Herron, is now 
in his 7th year. 


Except in the first few years of 
the Blackwell schools, many teach- 
ers have enjoyed long tenures, up 
to 20 or more years in some in- 
stances. ; 

The 1896-97 teachers were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Davis, Elizabeth 
Dyer, Sally Beatty and Effie 
Wydick. 

In 1899-1900 W. A. Delzell was 
acting supt., F. S. Westfall, prin- 
cipal, and Myrtle Laughrey, Eliz- 
abeth Dyer, Miss Hand, Mrs. 
Carr and Mrs. Miller, teachers. 

For 1900-01, Edward Day, supt., 
and Myrtle Laughrey, principal, 
with teachers Misses Morris, Wy- 
dick, Hand, Kelso, Steele, Blood, 
Sours, Hoy, Frank, Eversole, Ma- 
lone, Barber and Mrs. Carr. 


In 1901-02, G. W. Porter and 
Myrtle Laughrey headed the staff. 
In 1904-5, Mr. Busk was supt., and 
J. M. Bouten, principal. 


A list of teachers for this and 
some other years are not available, 
but those listed below include 
those remembered and of record. 

Harry Huston had been a teach- 
er and principal for 16 years prior 
to 1931 when he was elected su- 
perintendent, and even after his 
resignation in 1948, he was re- 
tained in a “functional or advisory 
capacity.” Other teachers during 
the school’s pioneer period up to 
about 1920 have been: 


Clara Neitert, Ola McCluskey, 
Isla Davis, Sue Gayman, Frank 
Harney, Dent Hand, Katrina Fos- 
ter, Commie Wheeler, Golda Mil- 
ler, Dollie Duvall, Pearl Precise, 
Mrs. Ethel Orvis, Mrs. Florence 
(Fadler) Ballentine, Faye Denton, 
Elvis Cagle, Nora Kinnan, Marie 
Poston, Mrs. Faye Opperud, Ella 
Adams, Bertha Robbins, Jessie 
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Clift, Mildred Berkey, Tekla Gus- 
tafson, Mayme Hochstetter, Fran- 
cis Leonard Bacon, Desiah Ham- 
ilton, Helen Rose, Annie Bell, 
Josephine Bell, Walter Payton, 
Jennie Goodson, Miss McKinney, 
Lorene Hamilton, Alice Brooks, 
Erlene Sheperd, Minnie Bainum, 
Malinda Garton, Flora Fey, Cleda 
Harp, Verna Washington. 


Almost from the beginning of 
the Blackwell schools the athletic 
and contest spirit has been prom- 
inent. Baseball, football, tennis, 
and scholastic music and literary 
contests have been many, from 
which Blackwell boys and girls 
have carried off many honors 

From that small one-room, one- 
teacher school back there in 1893- 
94 the Blackwell school system has 
grown, expanded and qualified as 
one of the Cherokee Strip’s most 
outstanding and progressive 
schools in respect to its buildings, 
facilities, staff, and teacher per- 
sonnel. 


Lottie Jerome was born in Lu- 
cas county, Onio, Oct. 5, 1870. Mar- 
ried to J. C. Giimer April 16, 1895. 
To this union six children were 
born, Carlyle, Elnora, Florence, 
Hazel, Robert and Josephine. 


She died at Winfield, Kans., Feb. 
18, 1933. Burial was made in the 
Blackwell cemetery where her two 
sons had been buried. 


Miss Jerome not only taught the 
first term of school in Blackwell 
but was a charter member of the 
local Baptist church. 


She had attended college at Em- 
poria, Kans., prior to the opening 
of the Strip, and had come to 
Blackwell the day of the opening 
with her family of her sister, Mrs. 
J. D. Winfield, whom she helped 
in opening Blackwell’s first hard- 
ware store. 

She was good looking, talented, 
and an adornment to the social. 
civic, religious, and educational] 
life of the new town. 


MISS LOTTIE JEROME, Black- 
well’s first school teacher. She is 
now dead. 


CHURCHES CAME EARLY HERE 


From my observation and reading of history I have noted 
that wherever civilization advances the church militant is found 


in the front ranks. 


So it was here at Blackwell, and Blackwell 


owes much of its growth and advancement to its churches and 
its church going, believing and supporting membership and at- 


tedants. 


First preaching services in the town were held either the 


second or third Sunday after the opening of the townsite. 


The 


preacher was in itinerant Methodist, Rev. Swartz, and he held 
forth in an unfinished store building on South Main. Quite a 


number of women (there was 
here the first few weeks) and 
tendance. 


A week or so later a union Sun- 
day school was organized which 
continued to meet here and there 
in store buildings until <A. J. 
Blackwell finished the first church 
in the town at the corner of Third 
street and Blackwell ave., when 
the union school was transferred 
to that building. 

A union Thanksgiving program 
was given in the Hotel Blackwell 
which was nearly finished at that 
time, which happened on the last 
day of November that year. Par- 
ticipating in that program was 
talent from two or three churches 
which were organized or preparing 
organizations, as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Neff, Dr. 
Padon, Van R. Pond, Mrs. Myrtle 
Walker and daughter, Mabel, Mrs. 
Celeste May, Miss Lottie Jerome, 
and others perhaps. Oysters were 
served during the evening. 

At Christmas time another pro- 
gram and entertainment was giv- 
en by the union Sunday school 
and associated churches, at the 
same place, when all the young- 
sters of the town were remembered 
with presents and goodies. 

The Methodists Organize 

The Methodist church was or- 
ganized in the same store building 
mentioned above in which the D. 
C. Watts grocery store was later 
located. The organization meeting 
was directed by a local retired 
minister, Rev. J. F. Ford, who 
garnered some 17 charter mem- 
bers into the back of the building 
where boards laid on nail kegs 
served aS pews. 


not a great number of women 
a scattering of men were in at- 


Rev. J. F. Ford, who organized 
the Methodist church in Blackwell, 
also organized and served classes 
temporarily at Lone Tree and Lost 
Creek schools near Blackwell and 
at Dayton school house in Grant 
county. His “horse and buggy” 
ministry was always voluntary and 
without price. He built a two- 
story brick on West Blackwell. 


Members enrolled were Messers 
and Mesdames John R. May, John 
R. Tate, J. D. Stith, George Cor- 
win, C. R. Ogg, D. C. Watts, J. K. 
Mills, Mrs. Mary Hatfield, Rev. 
Ford, L. J. Bibler and Miss Au- 
gusta Bibler. 


The church under its first two 
pastors, Rev. Harper and Rev. On- 
stott, held preaching services once 
each month in the A. J. Blackwell 
church, 3rd and Blackwell, which 
he had called The Church of God, 
and in which he graciously per- 
mitted the three churches then or- 
ganized when it was finished, the 
Methodist, Baptist and Christian, 
to have their preaching once each 
month, while he reserved one Sun- 
day for his own use. 


The Methodists, however, dur- 
ing 1895 and 1896, under the ten- 
ure of their third pastor, Rev. 
Benn, completed the first Meth- 
odist church and moved their ser- 
vices into it. 

At the end of the century the 
18 membership had grown to more 
than a hundred and the next two 
decades to a thousand or so more. 
And in the interim since then, the 
building has grown and been beau- 
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tified perhaps beyond the dreams 
of that first dozen and a half 
band. 


Following the building of the 
first Methodist church the follow- 
ing pastors served the church 
successfully through the pioneer 
years to 1924: Revs. Woodward, 
Cromwell, Cole, Carter, Gordan, 
Temlen, Doenges, Lemmon, Zen- 
or and Mesch. 


The Baptist Church 


The Baptist church was organ- 
ized in June, 1894, in a building 
that had been or was to be used 
as a school house on South Main, 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
J. L. Dyke, General Missionary 
for Oklahoma. After a preliminary 
discussion of church doctrines. the 
minister appointed A. G. West 
as clerk pro tem and the follow- 
ing persons were enrolled as 
charter members: 


Mr and Mrs. A. G. West, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. V. Rowland, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Shouse, Asa Shouse, 
Earl Shouse, Sue Fackler, J. W. 


Henshaw, W, H. Padon, Miss Lot-: 


tie Jerome and Joe Moncrief. 

Rev. J. M. Via was the first 
pastor of this church and dur- 
ing his tenure the congregation 
purchased from A. J. Blackwell 
his building located at Third street 
and Blackwell avenue. The pur- 
chase price was announced as 
$500. - 

In April, 1896, the church was 
dedicated with Dr. I. N. Clark 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
More than $100 was raised at this 
service to clear the church of in- 
debtedness, the Mission Board 
of the church having advanced 
the initial payment of $300. 


Two months later a Baptist 
Sunday school was orzanized with 
A. G. West as superintendent. 
A Women’s Missionary Society 
was organized in 1904 with Mrs. 
Allen Lowery as president. 


Sept. 1917, the church purchased 
the lots where the church is now 


located, and about two years later 
the lots where the new building 
stands was bought and the church 
erected at a cost of $75,000. Rev. 
A. E. Howard was pastor at that 
time. 


Pastors of the Baptist church 
during its pioneer period from 
1894 to 1923 were: Rev. Via, Grant, 
Cook, Collins, Hale, Spillman, Ed- 
monds, M. D. Early, Moore, Crego, 
Blythe, Griffin, Howard, Ridge- 
way, J. T. Early and Wilhoyte. 


First Christian Church 


The First Christian church was 
organized formally in December 
following the opening of the Strip. 
H. W. Robertson, Christian min- 
ister, who lived near Hunnewell, 
Kans., was the organizer. Its be- 
ginning was in the little building, 
afterward used as a school house, 
next to the southeast corner of 
Main street and Bridge avenue. 


J. J. Carson, J. S. Smock and 
T. P. Glidden composed the first 
board of elders. The charter mem- 
bers numbered 28. J. J. Carson, at 
that meeting placed the church 
letters of his entire family in the 
church although they were not 
yet residing in Blackwell. Mrs. 
Myra Bleuler, Blackwell, and Mrs. 
Frank Robertson, Okahoma City, 
both daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Carson, are the only surviv- 
ing charter members. 


Twelve more members’. were 
added to the church rolls in 1894 
as a result of a revival conducted 
by Rev. Robertson. Thereafter the 
church services were held once a 
month in the A. J. Blackwell 
church at Third and Blackwell 
avenue, sharing the edifice alter- 
nately with the two other organ- 
ized churches, Methodist and Bap- 
tists. Mr. Blackwell had reserved 
one Sunday of each month for 
his own services. 


A year later the Blackwell 
church building was sold to the 
Baptist congregation and _ the 
Christians moved to the small 
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one-room building on South Main, 
on the block now occupied by the 
junior highschool. 


By 1897 the church membership 
had grown to 120 and a small 
church was built on lots that 
had been bought at the corner 
of First and McKinley. However, 
within the next two years the con- 
gregation had outgrown this small 
church and it was sold and moved 
off the lots and a larger building 
erected to seat 212, the south 
wing being partitioned off for 
Sunday school rooms. 


A revival held soon after mov- 
ing into the new building by the 
Martin family added 250 new 
members to the church roster. The 
new building had to be enlarged 
ana remodeled later to accommo- 
date a membership that reached 
900. 


Pastors who served the Christ- 
ian church successively during its 
pioneer years from 1893 to 1924 
were: Revs. Robertson, Rehorn, 
Prewett, McMahan, Day, Radford, 
Hilton, Marr, Harris, Roberts, Mc- 
Quiddy, Weimer, Beard, Harris 
(second call), Harp, Hodges and 
Ogle. The late Dr. D. W. Miller 
served the Christian Sunday school 
for nearly 50 years as superintend- 
ent. 


The Presbyterian Church 


The Presbyterian church was 
organized in May, 1896, by Rev. 
John Mordy, Territorial Mission- 
ary of Oklahoma and Rev. John 
Augey of Mulhall. Dr. L. S. Skel- 
ton and George L. Lage were cho- 
sen as elders and 16 members en- 
rolled. Revs. H. L. Moore of 
Newkirk and W. G. Oglevie of 
Ponca City conducted services ev- 
ery two weeks during that sum- 
mer, and the members were agreed 
that only through their efforts 
did the organization endure. 


During the following year the 
church was at a pretty low ebb, 


however, but the handful of mem- 
bers were faithful and held on till 
February, 1898, when Rev. Jas. R. 
E. Craighead, of Indiana, Penn., 
came on as Stated supply. 


The charter members were as 
follows: Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Stephenson, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lage, Dr. and Mrs. L. S. Skelton, 
R. A. G. Fleming, John Fackler, 
Levi Arnold, Mrs. J. A. Riehl, Mrs 
A. C. Rice, Mrs. Clara McWhin- 
ney, Lenna McWhinney, Mrs. J. 
R. Sumpter, A. A. Howell and Mrs. 
Sadie Swan. 


Rev. Craighead was a young 
man, scholarly, unmarried and a 
good organizer, and soon had 
things going strong. He secured 
election of a third elder, Jas. 
Shafer, to complement Méessers 
Skelton and Lage, previously elec- 
ted. 


The congregation worshipped in 
Swan’s hall, the school house, 
sample rooms across the street 
from Hotel Maine. But in Novem- 
ber money was raised and the 
abandoned building of the Mis- 
sion Chapel in Arkansas City was 
purchased and moved to _ the 
southwest corner of Bridge avenue 
and B street, where on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1908, the corner stone 
of the building was laid with im- 
pressive ceremonies. 


About this time Rev. Craighead 
took time out to return to Indiana, 
Penn., where he was married, and 
his bride returned with him. On 
the following New Year’s Day the 
rebuilt church was dedicated by 
Rev. F. W. Hawley, and $250 doll- 
ars raised to dedicate free of debt. 
That building was later replaced 
by the present brick building. 


Rev. and Mrs. Craighead served 
the church the next five years 
with great success and popularity. 


The trustees of the church in 
1900 were: W. W. Stephenson, M. 
E. Richardson, J. B. Tucker and 
Levi Arnold. 
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Upon the church’s incorpora- 
tion, the church was without a 
pastor from 1896 to 1898. Success- 
ively, during its pioneer years and 
until 1928, its pastors were: Revs. 
Craighead, Barrier, Hawley, Kuntz 
Stowe and Hudiburg. 

Within the next 25 years after 
1900 the following churches, in 
addition to those named hereto- 
fore, have been started in Black- 
well: 

United Brethren 


Under two or three different 
“Brethren” names this church 
started early in 1900 with the 
purchase of a building outgrown 
by the Christian congregation. 
This was moved to the southwest 
corner of Blackwell and B streets 
and was occupied by the Liberal 
United Brethren, but in later years 
the denomination became known 
as the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren church. . 

Rev. C. A. Strickland became 
its pastor in 1915, and the present 
brick structure was built. 


Trinity Lutheran 


The Trinity Lutheran church at 
501 East McKinley was established 
in 1925 with Rev. Carl Matthews 
as pastor. It had a_ substantial 
growth in the succeeding years. 

* oe * 

The Episcopal church had its 
inception shortly after the turn 
of the century when meetings were 
held in the homes of members. 
Later an old building was pur- 
chased, repainted, and made into 
a suitable place of worship. 

* co *% 

The Spiritualists began to have 
meetings, circles they were called, 
early in 1903, in the homes of ad- 
herents. A Research society was 
formed a few years later and a 
church was built at 114 East Pa- 
don, which the Society still owns. 

Christian Scientists held home 
meetings in Blackwell as early as 
1917, and were organized into a 
recognized church with Mrs. C. O. 
Hope, president, and Mrs. R. E. 
Moore, secretary. 


The Church of Christ had its 
inception in early 1920, starting 
with four members. The congrega- 
tion worshiped in the home of a 
Mr. Walters for a year and after 
that for two or three years in 
the city pavillion, under the pas- 
torship of Rev. Utley, finally ac- 
quiring a church home at 223 
South Third street, where they 
attained to a substantial member- 
ship. 

* So * 

The Church of God, Third and 
Blackwell, had its beginning as a 
pastored church about 1919. The 
Rev. E. W. Brown, first minister 
in charge, moved his family to 
Blackwell in 1919, and continued 
as pastor during the church’s 
formative years. The church pur- 
chased the church building from 
the Baptists, who had bought it 
from A. J. Blackwell, the builder, 
the first building erected for 
church purposes in the town. 

Es * * 


The Assembly of God church is 
located at Sixth and Lincoln. Like 
some other small churches it had 
its beginning in the homes of 
members prior to 1925. Since then 
it has grown, like others, with 
Blackwell, and has a church prop- 
erty adequate for its growing 
membership. 

* * = 


The above compilation of church 
histories comprises those in Black- 
well’s pioneer period through the 
years 1893 to 1925. Additional 
churches on the scene, battling 
for the Lord, each in its own par- 
ticular way and beliefs, are as fol- 
lows: Catholic, Pentecostal 
Church of God, Southside Na7a- 
rene, Bible church, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Wesleyan Methodist, Pil- 
grim Holiness, and possibly others. 

* Bo * 

It is the author’s recollection 
that the Latter Day Saints first 
ad a congregation and meetings 
in Blackwell along about 1899 or 
1900 and now have a new building 
here. 


KAY COUNTY GHOST TOWNS 


Kay county has been prolific in 
many things, but it probably holds 
the Oklahoma record for the num- 
ber of real towns, would-be towns 
and postoffices that have been es- 
tablished within ifs borders in the 
60 yeais since its organization as a 
ccunty. 


Santa Fe, Cross, 
Parker, Kay Cente?, Chikaskia 
City, Pierceton, Arta, Virginia 
City, Polk, Rock Falls, Vilott, Al- 
ert, Midway or Peabody? This 
story about these “ghost” towns of 
Kay county tells where they were 
and what became of them. 


Ever hear of 


Originally considered only as an 
agricultural county, its early post- 
offices and trading points were es- 
tablished on the basis of serving 
its agricultural cammunities, and 
consequently it had but few am- 
biticus town building enterprises. 


The first few years of its exist- 
ance, however, witnessed the es- 
tablishnment of many county post- 
offices and trading points. 


W'th the advent of new rail- 
roads after a few years these were 
largely superseded by railroad 
towns. 

Still later, the discovery of oil 
in the county caused the establish- 
ment of additional towns. 


Prior to the opening of the Cher- 
okee Outlet, of which Kay county 
was a part, the county seat was 
first located at Kildare, but later 
was changed to a site farther 
north, a mile or two south of a 
Santa Fe railroad switch called 
Kirk. 


The town was first named Lam- 
ereaux, then Santa Fe, but as the 
railroad of the same name did 
not at first recognize or get behind 
the new town, its name was chang- 
ed to Newkirk. The Santa Fe had 
no depot or other facilities there 
for several months. 

At Kildare, or Willow Springs, 
as it was known before the open- 
ing, Chief Bushyhead of the Cher- 


ALL THAT IS left of a once 
thriving Dilworth, northeast of 
Blackwell, is the old cement cala- 
boos2. During the boom days there 
were times when the jail was one 
of the busiest places in town! 


okee Nation had selected an allot- 


ment At Cross, eight or 10 miles 


south, and the only other railroad 
statiun in the county, another al- 
iotment had been located by an 
associate of Bushyheada., 


These allotments were taken ad- 
joining the railroad stations in the 
belief tnat a county seat would be 
located at one or the other. 


Thus the owners of these allot- 
ments would be eble to cash in 
handsomely py the sale of lots 
when the county seat boom start- 
ed. 


By the change from Kildare to 
Newkirx, these meri were greatiy 
cisappomted, but they decided to 
go ahead and vuud towns that 
would overshadew the county town 
anyhow. 

In this they apparently were 
aided anc abetted by the Santa 
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MRS. 


MARIE CLENDENEN, 
above, served as nostmistress at 
Three Sands for seven years. She 
now lives at Drumright. The post 
office is about all that’s left of 
the town which boasted 3,000 in- 
habitants during the bill oil boom. 


Sam Neal is the 


master. 


present post- 


Fe railroad which also, in some 
manner, was displeased by the lo- 
cation of the county towns on that 
road. 


And so Kildare and Cross, the 
railroad towns, were soon on the 
boom, apparently backed by plen- 
ty of money. 


Fine hotels and other buildings 
were erected; banks and business- 
es established; two newspapers 
flourished in each place—the Ban- 
ner and Journal at Kildare, and 
the Guide and Register at Cross—~ 
ali well patronized with advertis- 
ing anc always hoosting their re- 
spective towns. 


Blackwell, 14 miles off the rail- 
road, was also booming. 


Cross, however, soon outstripped 


every other town in the county. 
It boasted a three-story stone 
and brick hotel, the finest in the 
“strip” at that time, and another 
hotel—an iron clad frame building 
—the largest perhaps in northern 
Oklahoma. Its banks were second 
to none and its business houses 
ana residences spread over a wide 
area, Cross thought it was just 
about “setting on top of the 
world ” 


A glance at a map of Kay 
county today will fail to disclose 
such a town as Cross. Ponca City 
is the reason. A bunch of live-wire 
town builders got hold of a tract 
of lsnd a mile south of Cross and 
decided to build a town there at 
what was considered the gateway 
to the Osage and Ponca Indian 
reservation to the south and east. 
The railroad bitterly opposed the 
establishment of this new town, 
and it and the powerful interests 


- at Cross fought it to a finish— 


for Cross! 


For several years Ponca City 
had no railroad facilities though 
the trains speeded and whistled 
right through the townsite. But 
Ponca City just wouldn’t be 
stopped, and one day a year or 
so later, her commercial] club sent 
out cigars to neighboring news- 
papers and commercial clubs with 
a card attached reading: 


“All trains stop at Ponca City, 
Just the same as at Chicago!” 


It was a great Victory for Ponca 
City, and soon thereafter, the fine 
hotel and other big things of 
Cross were moved over and doing 
business in the newer town. The 
Cross townsite is still there, and 
if you rode out of Ponca City 
on the Blackwell branch of the 
railroad you would still see evi- 
dences of its former greatness, 
though it is now just a suburb 
of Ponca City. 

Ponca City’s postoffice was orig- 
inally New Ponca. 

Kildare flourished for a few 
years, aided by a stage line con- 
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necting it with the then inland 
town of Blackwell and the fact 
that it was also Blackwell’s rail- 
road point. But eventually Black- 
well acquired railroads, Newkirk 
gained ascendency, and Kildare 
reverted to the status of a vil- 
lage. 


Over in northwest Kay, Rock 
Falls, former seat of Payne’s old 
boomer colony, became a thriving 
Village, with hotel, stores, and a 
newspaper, but the extension of 
the Santa Fe south from Hunne- 
well missed it, the town of Bra- 
man was established, and Rock 
Falls became but a memory. 


In the southwest corner of the 
county where the old counties of 
P, O, L, and K cornered, a town 
was started called Polk, but it 
never got beyond the postoffice, 
store and blacksmith shop stage. 
Four miles east, Owens was estab- 
lished and stayed on the map 
several years. 


Seven miles north of Polk on 
the Salt Fork bottoms, Alert be- 
came a flourishing trading point 
until the Frisco railroad missed 
it and established Eddy, whereat 
Alert faded off the map. 


East of Alert, five miles, the 
post office of Guiley supplied a 
neighborhood with mail for sev- 
eral years. 


West of Blackwell, Vilott boast- 
€d a newspaper before the old 
Hutchinson and Southern (now 
Santa Fe) came along and found- 
ed Nardin a mile or so away, 
and so Vilott faded out. 


A mile east of Blackwell, the 
town of Parker loomed as a for- 
midable rival at one time. It 
had considerable population; two- 
story brick business buildings; a 
newspaper, the Oklahoma World; 
and a railroad grade into the 
townsite — the Santa Fe from 
Hunnewell. 

But when Blackwell contracted 
for the Hutchinson and Southern 
from Medford, and a little later 


Sibly others 


the Frisco from Arkansas City, the 
Santa Fe, whose tracks were laid 
to Braman, nine miles north of 
Blackwell, suddenly switched its 
course to join those other roads 
into Blackwell—and Parker joined 
the parade of ghost towns. 


Parker was also known as Chi- 
kaskia City and later as Kay Cen- 
ter. In an attempt at consolidat- 
ing it and Blackwell, the postoffice 
of Blackwell was changed to Park- 
er, but was quickly changed back 
when the proposed consolidation 
fell through. Blackwell was first 
named Blackwell Rock by Col. 
Blackwell. 


There were early day postoffices 
at Lillyvale and Wilber, north and 
northeast of Blackwell; at Batch- 
elder, northeast of Ponca City, at 
Mervine east of Newkirk, and pos- 
since discontinued 
and their names gone from mem- 
cry. 

Between Ponca City and Cross 
an effort was made to found a 
town called Midway, which fell 
through for lack of title, the land 
being a homestead. Peabody, 
southwest of where Tonkawa now 
stands, fell through, after being 
organized, for the same reason 


Northeast of Blackwell 10 miles, 
the town of Dilworth rose as by 
magic and flashed across the Kay 
county sky, attaining in a few 
months a population of 3,500 to 
4,000. 

It had a wide range of business 
institutions, including a refinery, 
two branch railroads, water works, 
a newspaper, church, schools, etc. 


The postoffice attained a status 
of the presidential class within 
the first month of its existence, 
with cash transactions as high as 
$58,000 in one year. 

That was about 1918 ... Today 
the only evidence of a former town 
at Dilworth is the old cement cala- 
boose in a grass grown cowpasture. 


Three Sands, a few miles south 
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of Tonkawa, became a flourishing 
oil town of several thousand in- 
habitants during the big oil boom 
here, but practically the single 
piece of evidence today of such a 
town is the little post office build- 
ing shown herewith. 


Autwine, a few miles southeast 
of Blackwell, at one time boasted a 
general store, a hardware and drug 
store, lumber yard, restaurant, 
grain elevator, etc. The town was 
started by W. A. Bradford, an of- 
ficial of the old H.&S. railroad, 
and was named Virginia City by 
him, but the first post office was 
named Pierceton, with B. D. Du- 
vall, postmaster, while the rail- 
road station was named Arta. 
This caused confusion, so the 
business interests got together and 
decided to substitute the name 
Antwine for the three names the 
embryo town was burdened with. 
Government postal authorities in 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN— 
Cc. O. HART 

Sure enough, in the story about 
the extension of the Frisco south- 
west from Blackwell, a rather im- 
portant person was overlooked— 
C. O. Hart, the architect. 

This man, a graduate of an 
architectural school at Topeka, 
Kans., early in the road’s career, 
took over the job, not only of 
drawing plans for depots and sec- 
tlon houses on the route, but the 
building of the same. To accom- 
plish this mission, Hart organized 
a crew of 38 builders, moved his 
family to Enid, and _ personally 
shared the offices of Peckham and 
Chambers in the temporary rail- 
road headquarters there. 

His first big problem was how 
to manage to feed and sleep his 
crew in the small hamlets, or no 
hamlets, down the line, with scant 
or no public places where they 
could be accommodated. With the 
help of Mrs. Hart, and a Mrs. 
Parks and her daughter, as as- 


naming it Autwine misread the 
hand-written petition asking it to 
be named Antwine, in honor of an 
Indian by that name of the vicin- 
ity, thus putting a letter “u” for 
the first “n” in the proposed new 
name. A fire gutted the town and 
left it just a way station on the 
Ponca extension of the former 
H. & S. railroad. 


Eddy and Retta were other ra- 
ther active trading communities 
on the Frisco southwest of Black- 
well in the early days after the 
Frisco was constructed out of 
Blackwell. Both places are chiefly 
noted today for their wheat-hand- 
ling and shipping facilities. 


But Kay county is not all “ghost 
towns” of memory. She has some 
f the “livest” ones in the state— 
Ponca City, Blackwell, Newkirk, 
Tonkawa, Braman, Kaw City all 
live-wire towns. 


_—_ SS ee 


Sistants in helping prepare and 
serve meals, that situation was 
resolved, in this wise: 

They got one of the company’s 
new box cars, equipped it with a 
long table down the center, put a 
cook stove and other’ kitchen 
equipment in one end and with 
the three women as cooks and 
helpers the men were fed. They 
had three material cars for lum- 
ber and hardware with room to 
Spare as sleeping quarters for the 
men, who had their own bedding. 

So when the buildings at one 
Station were finished the crew just 
attached their living quarters to 
the next train and moved on to 
the next construction job. These 
building operations took several 
months. 

Hart is now deceased, but the 
wife that helped him in this un- 
dertaking, lives in Blackwell, now 
the wife of O. J. Smith, 212 East 
McKinley. 


be AS ae 


BLACKWELL POSTAL SERVICE TOPS 


Blackwell was getting mail for some time before a govern- 
ment post office was established. Blackwell Rock was so well 
advertised immediately before the opening and thereafter that 
many assumed that it had a post office from its opening day 
and many letters were addressed to Blackwell or Blackwell Rock. 


How did such mail get here? 
you ask. Smart railroad postal 
clerks just dropped it off the train 
at Kildare and the Ferguson 
Bros. stage coaches picked it up 
daily and brought it to Blackwell. 


Postal clerks on the trains com- 
ing to the Santa Fe terminal at 
Hunnewell did the same and per- 
sons who had moved here from 
that town picked it up at Hunne- 
well post office and brought it 
here. 


Such mail was by common con- 
sent left in the Bowen Bros. gro- 
cery in the 100 block North Main 
where it was distributed by the 
Bowens. A man named Lee came 
to Blackwell with papers from an 
Indiana congressman that indicat- 
ed Lee would be appointed post- 
master of the new town. 


However, a strong petition was 
prepared and sent to Washington 
requesting the appointment of W. 
H. Bowen, one of the brothers who 
had been handling and dispatch- 
ing the mail voluntarily for the 
early Blackwell business men and 
other residents. Bowen was ap- 
pointed and established the gov- 
ernment office in the Bowen store. 


No “Rock” on First Name 


My recollection is that the pe- 
tition as first drafted had re- 
quested the town be named 
Blackwell Rock, but the Rock 
part was either stricken before it 
was sent, or in the post office de- 
partment because of a policy there 
then opposing the use of two words 
in the name of postoffices. 


Anyhow, the first authorization 
of its establishment specified the 
name Blackwell, without the 
Rock, though the double-word 
cognomen continued to be used by 
many for some time. 


About a year later when the 
Blackwell - Parker consolidation 
had been agreed upon, the name 
was changed to Parker in honor of 
Dr. Parker of Arkansas City, 
chief financial promoter of the 
rival town of Parker across the 
river from Blackwell. 


But when it was learned by 
Blackwell folk generally that the 
Blackwell Main street was to be 
abandoned in favor of an east and 
west main street about where Pa- 
don or College is now, and ex- 
tending across the Chikaskia over 
a makeshift bridge into Parker, 
Blackwellites generally reneged on 
the consolidation deal and through 
petition had the name of the 
town changed back to Blackwei? 
in less than three months. 


W. H. Bowen, having rented and 
commenced operating the Hotel 
Blackwell, turned the postal af- 
fairs over to his brother until Dr. 
Padon was appointed postmaster. 
George Lage, who had been chief 
clerk in Padon’s drug store, quit 
his employ and started a drug 
store on his own. Later Dr. Padon 
secured Lage’s appointment as 
postmaster, possibly with the un- 
derstanding that Lage would quit 
the drug business, which he did, 
closing his store for keeps. 


Lage had been married several 
months before he became post- 
master. Soon after his taking over 
the postmastership he commenc- 
ed a campaign to abolish the dis- 
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tribution of the Sunday mail and 
opening the postoffice windows 
on that day. Opposition to the 
movement became a little acrimon- 
ious. 


However the matter was amica- 
bly settled by good natured kidding 
of Lage later when his firstborn 
child came along on Sunday—and 
it was a male—“Sunday male,” 
the kidders quipped, and Lage 
graciously withdrew his opposition 
to “Sunday mail.” 

Dr. Padon, on taking over the 
postoffice moved it into the 
Prettyman building where the 
Lenker drug store is now located. 


— 


JOHN BURGER, JR., son of the 
late John S. Burger, longtime Kay 
county jurist, is the Blackwell man 
who has risen the highest in the 
postal department. He started 
here and is now a postal inspector 
at Chicago, holding the highest 
possible civil service status. 


Padon, or Lage possibly, moved 
it across the street to about the 
middle o f the 100 block, where it 
remained till 1916 when it was 
moved to the new federal build- 
ing on West Blackwell. 


As the polticial wheel turned in 
the administrative department of 
the national government, it 
brought changes in the postmast- 
ership in Blackwell. Lage was fol- 
lowed by John R. Tate, he by 
Jack Randall, Randall by George 
M. Carson, Carson by Thomas 
McDowell, who served through 
the Harding, Coolidge and Hoov- 
er administrations. 


In December, 1934, Mrs. Vida 
Trapp, the only woman to ever 
serve as postmaster of Blackwell, 
was appointed acting postmaster, 
and she served till in September, 
1935, when John C. Affholder be- 
came acting postmaster and was 
later confirmed as postmaster and 
served to the end of 1944 when 
he transferred to a rural carrier 
position out of the office. He is 
still a rural route carrier under 
civil service. 


Charles H. McMullan was next 
made acting postmaster on Jan. 
1, 1945, confirmed as postmaster 
the following November in which 
capacity he served till early 1954, 
when he was succeeded by Jack J. 
Higgins as acting postmaster. 


During the administration of 
Mrs. Trapp and through her ef- 
forts plans were made for the re- 
modeling of the old _ postoffice 
building which was erected in 
1915, with the ultimate result of 
which is the enlarged and more 
beautiful building of today. 


These plans were matured dur- 
ing the tenure of Postmaster Aff- 
holder. While the remodeling was 
going on the postoffice was moved 
to a building across the street, 
and the business carried on there 
without a hitch in efficiency of 
the service. 
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Postmaster McMullan’s admin- 
istration from the start was aimed 
to give better mail service to the 
citizens. Night service was put 
into use for the first time. 


Additional city mail routes were 
added, and service extended to 
outlying sections of the city, in- 
cluding the new additions to the 
city. 


Rural delivery service was start- 
ed about 1902 with B. B. Butcher, 
C. E. Murlin and J. T. Shaw, car- 
riers. Two years later three more 
carriers were added—C. E. Trump, 
J. H. Garton and O. H. Miller. In 
1915 rural routes were consoli- 
dated and motorized. 


In the latter part of 1916 the 
rural carriers were Charley Trump, 
H. S. Chambers, and a third man, 
whose name has slipped memory, 
Chambers having taken over the 
north and east route when Ellis 
Carson transferred voluntarily to 
Tonkawa. Chambers served that 
route till the following March 
when he was appointed postmast- 
er at Dilworth. 


Christmas Day 1916, (rural car- 
riers were required to serve their 
routes on Christmas at that time) 
Chambers recalls that he started 
On his route with his Ford car 
loaded inside and out and on top 
with Christmas toys and tokens 
for his patrons and that he was 
greeted all along his route by 
“Hello, Santa Claus” and was of- 
fered personally presents of mon- 
ey) articles of value, even whis- 
key (which he politely declined) 
by grateful patrons. 


City service was first established 
in November, 1909, with George 
Carson, J. O. Garton and Lloyd 
Westgate as city carriers. 


City carriers as well as rural 
carriers were at that time required 
to report at the postoffice on Sun- 
days from 11 a. m. to 12 m. to 
pass out mail to any customers 
or their routes who might call] for 
it. 


was another 


CARSON 
Blackwell man whe devoted most 
of his life to the postal service 


GEORGE 


here. He started as a clerk and 
was at one time ussistant postmas- 
ter, and later was postmaster. 


One prominent city church pas- 
tor was in the habit of dismissing 
his services always a few minutes 
before 12 o’clock so he could run 
get his mail before delivery win- 
dows closed, it was reported. 


Seven carriers and three sub- 
stitutes now constitute the city 
carrier service. In addition to 
which there is now a parcel post 
auto route to lessen the burdens 
of the carriers who used to have 
to carry and deliver parcel post 
packages, often heavy ones, with 
them on their routes. 


Fay L. Garton, long assistant 
postmaster until his death, Dec. 
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JACK HIGGINS, 208 West Padon, 
is the present postmaster. He suc- 
ceeded Charles McMullan early in 
1954. McMullan served from Jan. 
1, 1945. 


31, 1942, was a notably outstand- 
ing postal personality. 


His knowledge of postal rules 
and regulations was great and his 
administrative ability was recog- 
nized by the post office depart- 
ment in Washington, his friends 
recall. 


George M. Carson was another 
notable person in the local postal 


group during his lifetime. He com- 
menced service as a clerk and as- 
sistant postmaster when Dr. Pa- 
don was postmaster, and for many 
years thereafter had served in 
practically every capacity in the 
Blackwell office from a clerk, 
carrier, to postmaster, and his pos- 
tal associates aver that he did 
fill many positions in the office 
personnel with great credit to 
himself as well as to the service. 


Advancement has always been 
the watchword at the Blackwell 
post office. 


New and better equipment has 
been and is still being added from 
time to time, such as better light- 
ing facilities for the carriers de- 
partment. 


In keeping with the betterment 
of the mail service is the enclo- 
sure of the loading dock at the 
rear of the building so it can be 
used for additional working space 
during Christmas or other rush 
periods while still serving as a 
loading dock. 


A parking lot to the rear and 
west side of the post office build- 
ing has been cleared and paved 
for use of postal workers cars. 


The Blackwell post office re- 
ceipts have reflected a steady but 
substantial upsweep ever since the 
earliest records now available— 
1901. That year and the 10th odd 
numbered years thereafter, the re- 
ceipts have been as follows: 1901, 
$7,600; 1911, $13,400; 1921, $27,800; 
1931, $33,400; 1941, $38,832; 1951, 
$67,481, and 1953, $77,418, a gain of 
$69,818 in 53 years. 
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EARLY FARMERS WERE STAY-BYERS 


The Cherokee Strip owes a debt of gratitude to its early 
farmers. To their faith in its soil possibilities and tenacity in 
developing them through those first discouraging years after its 
settlement, did they prove its capability of becoming in a few 
short years one of the great farming communities in America. AS 
a diversified wheat farming and stock raising section, the Strip 
country has become tops in Oklahoma. 


Somewhere the author ran 
across this tribute to the farmer: 


“Our sailors and our _ soldiers 
may fight for our country, our 
legislators may make the laws 
for its wellbeing, but 


“A bigger man than Dewey is the 
Farmer—who'll deny? 
The backbone of the nation 
More than Sampson was, or 
Schley; 
Those fellows raised our banners 
On the islands o’er the foam, 
But the man that runs the combine 
Pays the taxes here at home. 
He backs the army and the navy 
By stickin’ stamps on things, 
That raises revenue to pay these 
Great big fightin’ kings; 

He’s a sort of Eli feller, gettin’ 
There with both his feet, 

Is the pilot of the combine 
O’er the billows of the wheat”. 


Carson was an Early One 


Blackwell owes much of its 
growth and stability to the early 
day farmers surrounding it. Most 
of them came with the opening 
and not only withstood the rigors 
of the early drought years, but 


-they became boosters for Black- 


well when Blackwell needed 
friends and stay-by-ers. 


They got their shoulders to the 
Wheels for every forward move- 
ment the town initiated, and 
their pushing not only helped 
bring three railroads, but many 
other of the enterprises that have 
made Blackwell the outstanding 
city it is today. 

Among the prominent ones of 
those early days was J. J. Carson, 
who came in at the opening and 


secured as his homestead the 
NW of Sec. 26, 27n, 1w, directly 
south of the east half of the orig- 
inal townsite. The tract is now 
partially covered by the fair- 
grounds, etc. 


Originally, however, Carson 
made it an outstanding farm 
which he stocked with high grade 
Jersey cattle and pure Berkshire 
hogs, mostly registered, together 
with Barred Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Pekin ducks and Toulouse geese. 


He was assisted in maintaining 
the stock and poultry in a high 
state of efficiency by his able 
wife and four children, most of 
whom were later prominently 
identified with affairs, civic and 
otherwise, in the town. 


Mr. Carson was prominent also 
in G.A.R. circles, K. P. lodge, the 
Christian church and city schools, 
during his lifetime. 


Farmer-Banker 


Another prominent farmer and 
business man was J L. Lair, who 
homesteaded four miles north of 
Blackwell. He developed his home 
quarter section into one of the 
finest, best improved places in his 
neighborhood. 


He raised some flax, but his 
farm was mostly devoted to wheat, 
which for years on from 1895 aver- 
aged about 21 bushels per acre. He 
also was interested in three neigh- 
borhood quarters occupied by his 
children. 

Lair was also much interested 


in promoting Blackwell, being a 
director and vice-president of the 
Blackwell State Bank. 
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Buchholz a Good One 


William Buchholz came to Kay 
county about the end of 1893 and 
bought 160 acre relinquishment in 
the Chikaskia valley, a mile and 
a half northeast of town. Later 
as claims were proved up he ac- 
quired additional land to his 
homestead, having 180 acres under 
cultivation, a fine large house, and 
other improvements. 


He practiced diversified farm- 
ing, raising corn and wheat as 
well as cattle. hogs and poultry, 
and had eight acres in fruit trees. 


He was not only a good and 
profitable farmer, but he was 
drafted and elected county com- 
missioner from his district in 1898, 
where he became a real earnest 
“watch dog of the treasury,” as 
the saying is. 


He was a fine friend to the 
newspaper boys and frequently a 
dressed turkey from his flock 
found its way to the editorial 
family at Christmas time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Buchholz had 
three sons and three dauzhters, 


‘of whom Mrs. Fred Martin and 


Miss Christine have long been 
residents of Blackwell, and active 


in civic, social, music, church and 
school affairs. The latter is now 
in California. 


The above are just average ex- 
amples of the many farmers men- 
tioned in these sketches of early 
days that have contributed to the 
growth and prosperity of Black- 
well and its surrounding com- 
munity. 


IF I COULD GO BACK 


If I could go back along life’s 
traveled way 

And stop where I would, for a 
brief little stay, 

To live over again some bright 
happy scenes 

That have softened my years and 
hallowed my dreams: ~ 


I should choose, if I might, a late 
afternoon 

Some Sunday along in the fore- 
part of June. 

The children all gathered, with 
mother and dad, 

In the parlor; making merry to 
the last little tad. 


The old cottage organ, with vigo 
and vim, 
Pours forth its music. Someone 
starts a hymn. 
All join in singing, with the music 
keeping pace— 
There is high childish treble, 
father’s deep, faltering bass; 


The soft voice of mother, caress- 
ingly sweet, 

As one after another many songs 
we repeat. 

Old songs, new _ songs, sacred 
hymns have a part— 

‘Tis a high spot in memory that 
warmeth my heart. 
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STORIES AND COMMENTS 


Remembers Early Blackwell 


Mrs. V. J. Nutt, Route 1, Ton- 
kawa, was an early comer to 
Blackwell and remembers those 
early days. She was eight years 
old at the time. 

Her name was Chlotielda Ridge- 
way, but she had become the 
foster daughter of the Abe 
O’Harras. 

She came to Blackwell via rail- 
road to Kildare and from there 
by stage, with Mrs. O’Harra and 
Mrs. O’Harra’s mother, Grandma 
Black, while O’Harra and Black 


with two other men made the 
race in a hack. 


MRS. V. J. NUTT 


She says O’Harra and Black 
were the owners of the black and 
white team pulling the hack shown 
in the picture of the “run” shown 
with these stories, but that they 
got no claims. 


She also says that O’Harra, 
the town’s first blacksmith, built 
the first house in Blackwell, in 
the northeast part of town and 
She has some of the tools with 
which it was built. She attended 


the first term of school taught 
in the town by Lottie Jerome. 

The school was held in a small 
store building with seats made of 
boards laid on nail kegs, she re- 
calls. 


Says she picked flowers all over 
what is now Blackwell, and that 
they drove through tall bluestem 
grass to the cemetery to bury 
Grandma Black when she died. 
Mr. Black was buried there also. 


Mr. and Mrs. O’Harra went 
from here to Chandler when that 
town was started where they both 
later died and were buried. After 
their death she came back to live 
with her own father, D. O. Ridge- 
way, and a sister, on the Ridge- 
way homestead where the Black- 
well dam and lake are now. 


Mr and Mrs. Nutt have lived 
in the Blackwell environs for 
most of their married life of 51 
years. They lived in the Braman 
vicinity before moving to the Ton- 
kawa area. Nutt lived and attend- 
ed schoo) at South Haven as a 
youngster. 


He is now retired. The Nutts 
have two daughters, Viola (Mrs. 
Ernest Mailen, and Juanita (Mrs. 
Cecil) Caughlin, both of Tonkawa. 


Hot Politics Prevailed 


Politics and politicians were 
more and scrappier in the early 
Strip days than they have ever 
been since. 


Kay county’s first set of officers 
were all democrats, appointed by 
Territory officials having the ap- 
pointing power. 


Everything was somewhat chaot- 
ic in that first term and the next 
election brought the Republicans 
into almost complete control of 
the courthouse. 


Then in 1896 the Democrats and 
Populists teamed up and captur- 
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ed most of the court house, under 
the name Free Silver Party. 

In 1900 the political pot was 
really boiling. 

Democrats and Populists met in 
separate conventions in Ponca 
City, each nominating half of the 
candidates that were to go on the 
ballot as the Free Silver ticket. 


County Judge Bob Neff was re- 
nominated by the Pops of Black- 
well and George Hines was nomin- 
ated for treasurer by the Demos. 
The delegates from Blackwell and 
vicinity were so numerous that a 
special Santa Fe train of flat cars 
was requisitioned to take the bunch 
to Ponca. 

It was raining as the train pull- 
ed out but not enough te dampen 
the enthusiasm of those political 
passengers 


The Populists endorsed the can- 
didacy of Judge Neif for delegate 


‘to congress, and the Democrats 
did the same, but only after a vig- « 


orous fight on. the floor of the con- 
vention between the old line Dem- 
os and the Bryan Demos, led by 
Homer Chambers. 


He and Munson Hamlin of New- 
kirk were the clerks of the Demo 
convention. 


In the territorial convention 
later at Enid the Demos and Pops 
each had an equal number of del- 
egates, but Kay Demos, having 
been instructed for Neff, he was 
nominated. He was, however, de- 
feated by Dennis Flynn on the 
Free Homes issue by a small plur- 
ality, following a vigorous cam- 
paign. 


Blackwell Servicemen 


Blackwell has done its full part 
in the wars that have beset the 
nation during the period cov- 
ered by this history. Hundreds of 
the town’s best young men have 
been in the armed forces at one 
time or another, and many of 
them paid the supreme sacrifice. 


We are told that more than a 
hundred former service men have 
been entombed in the Blackwell 
cemetery. 


COMMENTS 


Rev. Charles Radford, who ser- 
ved the Christian church in 1900- 
1901, was not only a good young 
preacher but was also a good prin- 
ter and worked part time in the 
office of the Kay County Sun dur- 
ing his pastorate. 


W. H. Bowen was the first 
operator of the Blackwell hotel, 
and the writer’s most impressive 
recollection of him is seeing him 
sitting on the backstairs of the 
hotel with a.shot gun across his 
lap and another by his side, 
where -he sat through a weary 
night, and amid the jeers of a lot 
of the town’s young men, guard- 
ing the person of a colored cook 
whom he had installed in the 


_kitchen of the hotel. The cook, 


however, refused to stay longer 
than the one night. 


Blackwell early in the oil and 
gas development had many pro- 
ducing and wholesale marketing 
companies established here as well 
as representative stores of most of 
the nationally known oil field sup- 
ply companies. 


Blackwell has never set itself 
up as an oil field town, but it has 
been so close to some of the big 
development areas that it did get 
some oil rubbed off on it and at 
times strangers claimed it smelled 
of oil. 


Kay county soils are particularly 
well adapted to the growing of 
wheat, oats, corn, alfalfa, and feed 
crops, such as sorghums, sudan 
grass, cow peas, but wheat has 
been the main farm crop. 

Prairies that previous to the 
opening had grown only wild grass 
for almost wild cattle gained in 
fertility and soon began to pro- 
duce abundant crops. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


THE TELEPHONE 

A telephone line into Blackwell 
was first proposed in 1894 or 1895, 
if memory serves me, by E. A. 
Hildebrand, a homesteader about 
halfway between Blackwell and 
Kildare, who interested Jack Ran- 
dall, homesteader east of Black- 
well, and Ed L. Peckham, Black- 
well, in its promotion. 


That first line was a single 
wire running from the Santa Fe 
depot in Kildare to the Times- 
Record printshop owned by Ran- 
dall, then located in the middle 
of the first block south of Black- 
well avenue on Main street about 
where the Milligan drug is now. 


A small booth was built in the 
front of the printshop for the 


receiving phone, records, etc. The 
who was then working 


author, 
for Randall, slept in the print- 
shop at night and did most of 
the receiving of calls as well as 
transmitting messages over the 
new and strange utility. 
Blackwell was made a Star tele- 
graph office by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., and at first most 


of the messages over the lone wire © 


were from off, or for, the tele- 
graph company’s lines. 


Soon after the line was. built, 


however, the phone line was also . 


extended to Newkirk, when local 
calls became more numerous. 


Early Incidents 


An incident that impressed me 
at the time may be worthy of 
mention here as it showed the 
honesty of a young Blackwell 
boy. One of the two sons of a 
Mrs. Requa, a widow who oper- 
ated, or was employed by, a res- 
taurant in the 100 block on North 
Main, came into the office on 
some errand and found a roll of 
bills near the phone booth door 
and brought it to me. It con- 
tained $35. 


It was given to Randall who ad- 
vertised it in the paper, but it 


was never claimed and was later 
returned to the Requa boy. 


Another incident that didn’t 
impress me so favorably but it 
was none the less forceful, as I 
recall it. I was receiving a mes- 
sage from the Kildare station and 
had the receiver pressed against 
my left ear when I was suddenly 
knocked clear out of the booth 
and flattened on the floor, and I 
confidently believe I saw the ‘“mil- 


_lion stars” you’ve heard folk tell 
‘about. 


Randall, who happened to be in 
the printing office, helped me to 


~ my feet and as soon as I could 


stand and seemed not to be hurt 
we went out to see what had 


- happened. 


We found that a bolt of light- 


- ning from a small cloud that was 
' passing overhead had struck the 
- phone line and corner of a grocery 


store.on the-alley where the 
Journal-Tribune now is, barely 


-missing the owner who happened 


to be sitting on a bench between 
the door and corner. The corner 
boards of.the. store had been 
knocked down into the alley and 
when we got over there the 
grocer had grabbed a hammer 
and was coolly nailing them back 


on. 


‘The First Exchange 


The requests for business and 
residence phones became so num- 
erous and insistent that in 1897, 
J. L. Waite and his son Garrett, 
joined Hildebrand and Peckham 
and the Northern Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Company was organized to 
install and operate Blackwell’s 
first exchange system, which was 
located upstairs in the Waite 
building (now the McKee) on 
West Blackwell avenue. The ex- 
change consisted of one “turn the 
crank” keyboard, with Garrett 
Waite as manager. The personnel 
besides Garrett consisted of one 
switchboard operator and one 
messenger boy. 
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HARLAN ROBBINS 
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This messenger boy was 10-year- 
old Harlan Robbins, who still re- 
Sides in and is a real estate man 
of Blackwell. Harlan doesn’t re- 
member who or how many had 


‘phones those days, or what were 


paid for them, but he does remem- 
ber that he got only a nickle for 
each other person he went for to 
answer the phone in the main 
office. 


: Growth of System 


In 1900 the Blackwell company 
was merged with the Arkansas 
Valley Telephone Company, which 
had been formed at Perry at about 
the time of the organization of 
the Blackwell company. The mer- 
ger was renamed the Pioneer Tele- 
phone Company which later be- 
came the Pioneer Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which later 
joined with other Oklahoma com- 
panies to constitute the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 


In 1897 Blackwell had 180 tele- 
phone subscribers, in 1919 it had 
reached 1,000, and today it has 
more than 4,000. The company 
now occupies its own building at 
123 West Bridge, fully equipped 
with telephone installations, in- 
cluding a lift-the-receiver battery 
service in place of the turn-tne- 
crank magneto service, its initial 


installation. 


Blackwell telephone history has 
been one of continued growth and 
development, especially during the 
period since the end of World 
War II in 1945, which has seen 
the greatest expansion of the serv- 
ice here. 


LIGHT AND WATER 


The first water supply for those 
hardy pioneers, who arrived on 
the Blackwell townsite that Sep- 
tember day back there in 1893, 
was managed from what appeared 
to be the hot dry bed of the Chi- 
kaskia river. 


Those luckless ones who did 
not bring a supply of water with 
them from Kansas, or who had 
become short or out of a supply, 
were resourceful, as most early 
day settlers had to be. 


They went down into the hot, 
dry bed of the river where water 
had once flowed freely, and by 
digging down under the dry sur- 
face of the river bed they found 
that good, cool refreshing water 
would slowly seep out of the sand 
into the cavity thus made in such 
small quantities as would meet the 
Scant needs for drinking, cooking, 
etc. 


A few days after the opening a 
well that had been commenced the 
opening day in the intersection of 
what afterwards came to be 
Blackwell avenue and Main streets, 
had struck water. 


This well and the river-bed sup- 
ply met the needs for the next 
year or so what with other wells 
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put down by private property 
owners. 


That town well, as it was called, 
was covered with a small cupola 
sort of building with seats sur- 
rounding the pump that was in- 
stalled therein. 

This retreat was the rendes- 


vous in those early days of a bunch 
of the town’s young bloods who 


were wont to meet there of eve-" 


nings and make the nights sonor- 
ous with alleged singing of Annie 
Laurie, Old Black Joe, and other 
kindred songs of those days. 


Later, the town’s amateur band 
entertained or practiced around 
that same $20 utility, forerunner 
of Blackwell’s present multiple- 
million dollar water system. 

A couple of years later the town 
board had another well dug back 
of the city hall on West Blackwell 
which served the growing village 


for awhile and six or seven new’ 


wells were later added to the city 
system on a tract of ground west 
of the Santa Fe and south of the 
H & S tracks where the rail- 
road (H. & S.) company had built 
a water tower, of a kind, and 
sold it to the city for $40,000 as 
part of the bonus plan _ that 
brought the H. & S. to Blackwell. 
Thus the now rapidly growing em- 
bryo city was enabled to supply 
most residents with their water 
needs. 

Blackwell’s first electric light 
plant was installed by Garret 
Waite, the enterprising young son 
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of financier J. L. Waite, as a 
practically one-man venture. 
(Garrett also had the first tele- 
phone exchange, as related hith- 
erto in this story of utility serv- 
ices.) 

Garrett started this sanguine 
electric light venture, as he did 
his telephone venture, on a shoe- 
string, as it were. He located his 
power unit, a steam boiler and 
small generator on the alley back 
of the building (owned by his 
father) where he had established 
the first telephone exchange on 
West Blackwell avenue. He served 
lithts only to the business dis- 
trict and a few nearby resi- 
dences. 


Garrett did not find his ven- 
ture profitable so after a few 
months he appeared before the 
city commissioners and startled 
them with the announcement that 
he was closing the plant down. 

The commissioners got their 
heads together quickly and de- 
cided to buy him out, and they 
took over and. operated it for 
awhile where it was located, fin- 
ally moving it to the site of the 
present plant, where they bought 
and installed a Corliss engine to 
drive the generator. 

Garrett Waite also had one of 
the first “autos” in town. It was 
a sort of 1894 or 1895 model “sta- 
tion wagon,” driven by link-chains 
running from a drive shaft over 
sprockets on the spokes of solid- 
rubber tired wheels. Had canopy 
with “fringe around the top.” 


CULLINGS FROM MEMORY 


Dr. C. E. Ikerd was really the 
first doctor in Blackwell. He was 
one of a number of persons who 
came from Hunnewell the day of 
the opening. In a compromised 
contest he was awarded half of a 
160-acre homestead adjoining the 
southwest eighty of the townsite 


on the south. The tract is now 
known as the Ikerd addition to 
Blackwell. Dr. Ikerd had been 
practicing his profession in Hun- 
newell while waiting for the open- 
ing of the Strip. 


The second annual Kay County 
Poultry Show was held in Black- 
well Jan. 17-20, 1900. J. J. Carson 
was secretary. 


An annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa State Editorial Association 
was held in Blackwell in early 
1900. At a banquet given on the 
occasion, W. C. Tetirick made the 
welcoming address, and a response 
was made by the publisher of the 
Altus Times, association president. 
... The annual state encampment 
of the G.A.R. was held in Black- 
well the same summer. Mayor 
W. S' Prettyman welcomed the 
old soldiers. 

Ward Lynn, young son of Pres- 
ident J. B. Lynn of the townsite 
company that sponsored Blackwell, 
spent the night of Sept. 16, 1893, 
in the townsite. He bought a bale 
of hay for his horse’s supper and 
for a bed for himself, and re- 
ported that when he arose the 
next morning there were 2,500 
tents on the townsite. Maybe it 
seemed that many to him! 


Kildare Was Rail Point 


For nearly five years after the 
opening Blackwell’s nearest rail- 
road point was Kildare. Most of 
the building material and com- 
modities for sale by Blackwell 
merchants were brought from the 
railroad there by team and wagon. 

For the passenger traffic... the 
Ferguson Bros. operated a stage 
and hack service daily between 


Kildare and Blackwell. Bi Ter- 
rill, an old western stage coach 
driver, was usually holding the 
reins on the stage teams, and 
became well known and quite 
popular locally. 


Blackwell Near-Famous 


Celeste Ball (Mrs. John R.) May 
was one of early Blackwell’s lit- 
erary geniuses. She was the author 
of two published books of poetry— 
“Eddies of Memory” and “Love 
Purified.” 


Blackwell boys who made good, 
in a business or professional way, 
besides those otherwheres men- 
tioned in these sketches, were 
Robert W. McDowell, son of T. H. 
McDowell, former editor and post- 
master, and Ernest Hines, son of 
the late George Hines, and brother 
of Mrs. E. H. Lentz. 

Ernest Hines graduated from 


A. & M. college. and became a 
noted construction engineer. 


He superintended the modern- 
izing of the ancient water system 
of Athens, Greece, as well as su- 
perintending electrical construc- 
tion jobs in Buenos Aires and 
other places in South America 
and the U. S. 


Young McDowell got into the 
oil business, eventually climbing 
to the top spot in the manage- 
ment of the Mid-Continent Refin- 
ery in Tulsa, one of Oklahoma’s 
largest. 


Belcher Once Tonkawan 


Congressman Page Belcher, who 
was born and raised in the adjoin- 
ing Grant county, moved to Ton- 
kawa soon after his marriage to 
the former Gladys Collins. He 
owned a garage in the 100 block on 
South 7th Street and Mrs. Belcher 
worked in the Bank of Tonkawa. 


Congressman Belcher claims En- 
id as his home town, but it is a 
pleasure to list him among the 
former Kay county boys who have 
made good in various fields of en- 
deavor, even politics. 
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ONE CENTURY ENDS, ANOTHER BEGINS 


(The following items of news Meare the closing week of the 


19th century in Blackwell.) 


The telephone company announced the installation of the 
following telephones in Blackwell places of business and resi- 


dences: 


Bybee & Shoecraft grocery; Rev. 


Co.; John Higgins, res.; 
Mattox Coal Co.; 
Dr. MecLain’s office; 


EK. C. Deleplain; Hays Coal 


John R. May, office; Sun printing office; 
A. L. Stephenson, res.; 
B. M. Anderson, res.; 


Blue Line Transfer Co.; 
Dr. Blood’s office; 


Es) Sz B. Drug Store; Frank Robertson. 


Reports of two of Blackwell’s 
banks as of Dec. 21, 1899, showed 
total resources of $132,254.45, and 


total deposits of $96,188.34, divided - 


as follows: 


Bank o. Blackwell, resources, 
$85,200.36; deposits, $57,393.24. Di- 
rectors of this bank were M. E. 
Richardson, J. W. Morse and S. M. 
Jones. 


Blackwell State, resources, $47,- 
054.09; deposits, $38,975.10. Direc- 
tors, W. S. and M. B. (Mrs. W. S.) 
McGiffert and J. L. Lair. Com- 
pare this with recent reports of 
Blackwell’s present two banks, 
which indicated total deposits, 
$10,018,751.48; total resources, $10,- 
788,724.57. 


Sieg Bros. of the North End 
Furniture Store received a shiny 
new funeral car, “the finest in 
the Strip,” they claimed. 


J. W. Mercer and W. D. Bell - 


leased the room, recently vacated 
by Ambuehl’s grocery, for a butch- 
er shop. 


Brick work on the Ford build- 
ing, West Blackwell, was finished 
and the 12 rooms on the second 
floor leased to W. B. Small, of 
the Maine hotel, across the street, 
to be used as a hotel annex. 


C. C. Varner’s brick factory had 
cistern brick, well brick, and foun- 
dation brick in plentiful supply 
at the yard by “iron bridge east 
of town.” 


Blackwell’s population was given 
out as 3,000, and the town’s as- 
sessed valuation $276,000, but ac- 
tually worth about $700,000. 


Joseph Dobbins was giving no- 
tice of intention to “prove up” 


- Jan. 26, 1900, on his claim, NW%, 


pec. 16;;'Tp 26 Ne 2 Wy LM.. be- 
fore John W. Randall, U.S. Court 
Commissioner in Blackwell. 


Jacob J. Ketchel was giving a 
similar notice to prove up Jan. 20, 
on the N.W. %, Sec. 31, Tp. 27 N., 
1 W. 


A New Century Begins 


The dawn of the new century, 
1900, found Blackwell in new strid- 
es for its desired destiny to be the 
flourishing capital of the Chikas- 
kia and Salt Fork Valleys and the 
western half of. Kay and eastern 
half of Grant counties. 


New enterprises and new people 
began to crowd into the town till 
it overflowed previous boundaries, 
engulfing the farms or parts of the 
farms, of Jack Randall, Perry 


' Wheeler, Capt. Shaw, Ed Peck- 


ham, Charles Day, J. W. Pickett, 
J L.. Waite, W. P. Hardwick, Dr. 
Ikerd, J. J. Carson, W. D. Myers, 
and others. 


The new century brought two 
new and most impressive indus- 
tries to the city of Blackwell as 
well as most of the county and 
Strip country. In the first two 
decades the oil and natural gas 
era came on to augment the good 
crops that had prevailed general- 
ly. 


These industries poured millions 
of dollars into the county with pro- 
duction of oil and gas in many 
sectors around Blackwell. 
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This oil and gas production nat- 
urally stimulated the automobile 
business to the extent that filling 
stations and automotive sales, ser- 
vice and transportation soon be- 
came a mammoth business in 
Blackwell and western Kay. Not 
only vast automotive business 
came to Blackwell, but the cheap 
gas brought many other enter- 
prises. 


Many Factories Came 


Among these new enterprises, 
the chiefest probably was the 
Blackwell Zine company’s smelter 
plant with 700 to 800 employes, 
and an impressive payroll through 
the years since it located here. 


A glass factory, a foundry, meat 
packing plant, brick and tile fac- 
tory, a cheese factory, poultry 
packing plant, and lesser plants of 
various kinds came in. 


Two hospitals were built with 20 
and 35 bed capacity respectively. 
Two or three alfalfa dehydrating 
plants helped to add up to the 
city’s rapid rise in wealth and 
population. 


Another important feature that 
came to Blackwell was the Kay 
County Free Fair, which has 
grown to be one of the biggest an- 
nual fairs in Oklahoma, and has 
drawn tremendous crowds and mil- 
lions of dollars in exhibits each 
year. 


The Old Settlers association has 
long been in existence and its re- 
union every year, usually during 
Fair week, has been a high spot in 
the lives of those fast disappearing 
men and women who settled the 
Strip country in the closing decade 
of the last century. 


Naturally with all these great 
growing pains that Blackwell had 
in the early decades of this cen- 
tury, it should be obvious that new 
business establishments and fin- 
ancial institutions would come in 
with, or enlarge their business and 
financial commitments so as to 
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join, or keep up with, the town’s 
rapidly expanding horizons of ser- 
vice, profit and stability. Witness 
the following: 


The present Wallace Furniture 
Company claims the honor of 
being the oldest furniture-selling 
firm still in Blackwell. Originally 
in 1908 it was at 117-19 North 
Main as Tharp-Walace Furniture 
& Undertaking Co. In 1918 a 
two-story and basement building 
was built at 117-19-21 West Black- 
well. Later a third story was add- 
ed, all fireproof. R. W. Wallace, 
of the original firm, with his wife, 
Margaret, and son, Bruce, still 
operate the business at the Black- 
well avenue location. 


McGee’s the oldest established 
jawelry store in the Blackwell 
trade area, was opened for bus- 
iness in March 1907 by J. M. Mc- 
Gee, with a full line of jewelry 
and also an optical department, 
in charge of Mrs. McGee, the first 
lady registered optometrist in 
Oklahoma. 


The J. M. McGees turned the 
jewelry business over to their two 
sons, Robert and Fred, in 1920. One 
of the boys, Robert, died in 1924, 
and the business has since been 
carried on by the other son, Fred, 
and his wife. Fred was an early 
graduate of the Blackwell high- 
school. 

Banking Takes a Spurt 

The First National Bank was 
organized in June of 1900 and was 
opened for business a month later 
in a one-story frame building; its 
present building being completed 
and occupied the following year, 
1901, where it has continued in 
business more than 54 years. 

Its first directors included W H. 
Burks, its president; Leslie 
Coombs, vice-president; G. HE. 
Dowis, cashier, and Charles Day, 
and Ola Goodson. 

Present officers and directors 
of the First National Bank are 
Max Murray, president; W. L. 
Robinson, vice-president and 
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cashier; Glen lLaughrey, asst. 
cashier; A. R. Black, Vassar Dyer, 
Dora Goodson, Mat Goodson and 
Albert’ Hermes, directors. 


The original Blackwell State 
Bank, with E. H. Lentz, president, 
and Lloyd Thompson, vice-pres- 
ident, changed its name about 
1907, on the adoption of a state 
guarantee deposit law, to the State 
Guarantee Bank. In 1920 this bank 
and the Security State Bank, of 
which Dave Schonwald was pres- 
ident, were consolidated and na- 
tionalized under the name Secur- 
ity Bank of Blackwell, with E. H. 
Lentz as president. 


Later the Security absorbed the 
Blackwell Exchange Bank of 
which W. H. Pauly was president. 


The Security State was then 
located where the Goodrich store 
is now, across south from the Lar- 
kin Hotel. Later the site at the 
northwest corner of Main and 
Blackwell avenue was secured and 
the building erected which was 
totally destroyed by fire the past 
April. 


Present officers and directors of 
the Security Bank are Glenn E. 
Brumbaugh, president; W. W. Mc- 
Kee, Harper Poling, and W. H. 
Crowley, vice-presidents; E. A. 
Lentz, cashier; J. R. Bell, assist- 
ant cashier; W. H. Rogers, attor- 
ney; Ira C. Shimp, P. E. Rogers, 
M. L. Harris, Sam Turvey, Julius 
Reese, and Paul Glenny. 


During this and succeeding dec- 
ades there came in a number of 
leading state and national chain 
stores, so-called, such as Safeway, 
Penney Co., Kroger, Burrs, Sears, 
Kress, Anthony, Goodrich, Okla- 
homa Tire & Supply, etc., these 
in addition to some very large 
and prominent independent estab- 
lishments of various kinds, such as 
to put Blackwell in a citified class 
with merchandise and services to 
meet every competitive demand 
and need of a modern city. 
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Furthermore, in this, Blackwell’s 
greatest and fastest growing per- 
iod, many religious, social, civic, 
philanthropic, and promotional 
clubs and organizations were for- 
med, all pulling for a place in the 
new sun that was rising over the 
city and its environs. Some fell by 
the wayside, but many remain to 
this day, such as the Veterans’ 
Posts, Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Social and Physical Wel- 
fare agencies, 4-H and FFA clubs, 
conservation, remedial, education, 
co-operatives and other organiza- 
tions of benefit to farmers and 
school and farm boys and girls. 


The big Warkentine elevator and 
mill, and other elevators that 
came with the railroads, were aug- 
mented later by additional grain 
buying and handling facilities suf- 
ficient to care for any and all 
possible production in the area. 
Came also in those days flour, feed 
and seed stores, ice factory, laun- 
dries, junk yards, second hand 
stores and what have you! 


The new century’ evidently 
brought a new enthusiastic and 
hopeful bunch of real estate, loan, 
rental, and insurance agents to 
Blackwell. 


The author hasn’t been able to 
check up on all of those currently 
here, aS to when they came, but 
there are many long familiar nam- 
es among them. 


This class of business men are 
naturally the front line boosters 
for any town or city. 


They are ever extolling its vir- 
tues as a good place to own prop- 
erty, invest savings, to live, to 
prosper, to raise a family, to enjoy 
eventual retirement, even to grow 
old gracefully and happily. 


Their names should be blazoned 
on billboards at every entrance to 
the city in which they hold forth. 
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THE FORERUNNER 


Across the grassy wilderness 
Of hill, and plain, and dale, 
The Bison roamed in mastery 
Along the dusty trail, 
Till came the doughty Red-man 
With arrow and with bow 
Astride his fleety pony 3 
And laid the Bison low. 


Where the Red-man spread his wigwam 
And the Bison used to roam, 
Came the paleface plodding Plow-man 
And built himself a home. 
With his oxen, then his horses 
Did the Plow-man reap and sow 
While now o’er his sturdy tractor 
Shiny airplanes come and go! 


EARLY BRAMAN AND VICINITY 


The town of Braman was started in the early months of 
1898 even before the railroad was completed to the proposed 


townsite. 


Three promoters of the railroad, Messrs. Braman, Templeton 
and Whittier, solicited donations from surrounding farmers and 
bought 80 acres of the Sam Garrison homestead, surveyed and 


platted it for the townsite. 


The man who surveyed and platted the townsite was a rail- 
road surveyor who also had surveyed the railroad route, and he 
named the place Braman for himself. 


The first building and business 
on the townsite, a general store, 
was moved from Rock Falls by 
Bert Payne, who had operated the 
store at Rock Falls since soon 
after the opening. Before the 
opening Payne had been a clerk 
in the Ryland Bros. mercantile 
store at South Haven for several 
years. 


The Citizens State bank was 
organized by the Messrs. Whittier 
and Templeton, two of the rail- 
road promoters, and it was opened 
for business in 1899. A few years, 
and a few administrators later, it 
was nationalized and became the 
First National Bank of Braman. 
W.H. Burks and G. E. Dowis were 
long identified with the bank. 


The town was strategically lo- 
cated and soon became a thriving 
village of steady growth until an 
oil strike some years later jumped 
its population to bocm proportions. 
From that stage it gradually re- 
turned to a size commensurate 
with its fine surroundings agri- 
culturally. 


Braman and vicinity has always 
had a warm spot in the author’s 
heart. He had lived north of 
where Braman is located, just a 
mile above the line in Kansas for 
eight years prior to the opening, 
and many former schoolmates, 
neighbors and friends had come 
over the line the day of, or after, 
the opening, to become citizens of 
the newly opened Strip country. 


Still living are the following: 
Mrs. Mabel (Briggs) Baker, who 


MRis. MABLE BAKER, who lives 
hear Braman, was only 12 years 
old when she drove a team into 
Oklahoma at the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip for her widowed 
mother, Mrs. Mary J. Briggs. 


was about 12 years old at the 
time of the Strip opening, but she 
drove her widowed mother, Mrs. 
Mary J. Briggs, a few miles down 
in the Strip to claim a home- 
stead. Mabel, several years later, 
married the late Luther Baker, 
whose father, I. E. Baker, had 
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homesteaded near her mother’s 
claim. Her older sister Sara’s hus- 
band secured a claim in the run 
near the site of present Braman, 
and both women became early 
school teachers in the area. They 
had lived with their mother on 
an adjoining farm to the author 
on the Kansas line. Mabel and a 
son, Kenneth Baker, and his wife 
live on the Baker ranch, the SW 
Sec. 25, R. 29 N., 2 W. Her sister, 
Mrs. Sara Williams, now lives in 
San Francisco. 


Lee Marshall, an old schoolmate, 
the first boy I became acquainted 
with after moving to southern 
Kansas in 1885, lives on the NE, 
Sec. 21, the same township and 
range as above. He wasn’t old 
enough at the time of the open- 
ing to take a claim, but later 
purchased that quarter, raised a 
family, and has lived there ever 
since. 


Lee’s older brother, Herbert, now 
83 years old, made the race and 
filed on the NE%, Sec. 24, 29 N., 
3 W., which he still owns, but he 
now lives with a daughter, at 
Moundridge, Kans. 


Miss Minnie Kiest, who owns 
NE% of Sec. 23, 28 N., 2 W., and 
the late Robert Greenwade, who 
homesteaded the NW, Sec. 31, 28 
N., 1 W., were schoolmates of the 
author at South Haven high in 
1889-90. 


Other original homesteaders now 
living in the area we recall are 
D. M. Lamarr and H. G. Fisher, 


living in Braman, J. W. VanZant, 
living on homestead near Hunne- 
well, and E. E. Sheets is on his 
original homestead, SE%4, Sec. 25, 


29 N., 2 W. 


Former neighbors that are re- 
called, all now deceased, however, 
were Hanson and Ed Crow, J. D. 
Jennings, L. B. Forsyth, J. W. 
Quillen, J. M. Hiatt, H. E. Horne, 
Robert and Charlie Hull, Robert 
Greenwade, Tee Noble, W. K. Ry- 
land, C. O. Flick and J. L. Scott. 


MR. AND Mrs. Lee Marshall are 
among the early day settlers re- 
membered by the author as he 
writes of early Braman and its 
vicinity. 


NARDIN AND VICINITY 


Nardin was established 


in March, 


1898, quickly after the 


H. & S. railroad reached that point on its route. It was named 
Nardin in honor of George Fred Nardin, on whose homestead 
it was located, and because he gave the land for the site of the 


town. 


The town had a nice line of business establishments of all 
kinds, including two general stores, hardware, hotel, furniture, 
drug, jewelry, dry goods, bank, newspaper, and harness shop. 


The town had a fine band with- 
in a year or SO, aS seen in the ac- 
companying picture, which was 
taken on the town’s second anni- 
versary. 

The harness shop at right in 
picture was owned by W. E. (Bill) 
Blue, who sold it later and became 
a rural mail carrier on a Nardin 
route, which he served for many 
years till his retirement. He had 
made the race in 1893 and secured 


the SE%4, Sec. 5, 26N, 2W, which he 
sold later and moved to Nardin. 


A fire in the business section of 
Nardin in 1899 destroyed much of 
the south side of the town’s Main 
street business buildings, which 
gave the town a backset from 
which it never fully recovered. 


It continued, however, as a good 
small business place and wheat 
handling center. But like most 
small towns in this era of paved 
highways and good roads, its bus- 
iness gradually drifted to larger 
towns, leaving it little except a few 
business places, churches, a good 


NARDIN’S SECOND anniversary, March 14, 1900, was one of the 
biggest events of the young city. This picture was taken at the 


height of the celebration. It 


was named Nardin in honor of 


George Fred Nardin, on whose homestead it was located, and 
because he gave the land for the townsite. 
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school, and a pleasant place to 
live. 

During the town’s palmy days, 
the late Smith Chambers was pres- 
ident, and Lewis Chambers cashier, 
of one of the town’s two banks. 

C. D. Miller is the only early 
homesteader still living in the 
Nardin vicinity. 

The late M. S. Lusk, father of 
Mrs. Clarence Murray, of Black- 
well, is said to have built the first 
farm house in the Nardin vicinity. 

A mile or so south of Retta, T. 
G. McCullough and wife of Black- 
well, own the farm his father 
homesteaded, and where T. G. 
grew up. 

It is the SW%, Sec. 12, 26N, 2W. 


Mrs. McCullough is a minister 
who served the Dilworth church in 
its early years. 

Rev. C. EK. Bratcher, also of 
Blackwell, owns the quarter ad- 
joining on the west, but he was 


reared on his late father’s home- 
stead, NW, Sec. 23, in same town- 
ship. 


Mrs. Bratcher was the daughter 
of the late Fred Schug and grew 
up on her father’s farm adjoining 
the elder Bratcher’s place. 


Rev. Bratcher served the Black- 
well Church of God and the Ton- 
kawa church for several years be- 
fore his retirement. 


Here’s Something Unusual 


Down below Eddy aways Pleas- 
ant View school, District 65, in 
1895-96 was held in a homestead- 
er’s dugout (about 10x14) with an 
attendance of ten or 12 pupils. 


Fifty years later (1946) the 
school P.-T.A. had a Golden An- 
niversary Homecoming, which was 
attended by over a hundred former 
patrons, pupils and teachers, in- 
cluding the teacher (the author) 


IN 1946 Pleasant View, district 65 school, held a 50th reunion 
for students of 1895-96. These five were in attendance. They are, 
left to right, Clinton Reed and his sister, Mrs. Mamie (Reed) 
Haynes, Eddy; Mrs. Blanch (Bunch) High, J. Morgan Bush, and 


the author, Homer Chambers, 
Tonkawa. 


who was the teacher, all of 
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of that first dugout school and 
four of his pupils who attended 
those sessions in a “hole in the 
ground.” 


They all still live in the county 
and are: Clinton Reed, farmer, 
and his sister, Mrs. Mamie (Reed) 
Haynes, farm wife, Eddy, and J. 
Morgan Bush, druggist, and Mrs. 
Blanch (Bunch) High, Journal- 
Tribune circulation agent, Tonka- 
wa. 


The Riverview Church 


The Riverview church in Owen 
township was organized in 1894 
in the haif-dugout rome of Timo- 
thy Chambers, on the banks of the 
Salt Fork river in section 9, range 
2W, where chureh services and 
Sunday school were held - for 
awhile, and afterward in Home 
Valley school house. 


Later when a cemetery was es- 
tablished on section 22, two or 
three miles further south, the 
church secured an adjoining tract 
of ground and proceeded to build 
a frame church on the tract. 


This church was said to have 
been the first frame church build- 
ing erected in the Cherokee Strip 


outside of the towns, and the cem- 
etery the first to be platted and 
recorded in Kay county. 


Sites for these were donated by 
C. J. Anderson and J. H. Stalnak- 
er, and funds for the building ma- 
terial were solicited and raised by 
H. A. Moulton, T. Chambers, Dave 
Phillips, J. O. Thomas and others, 
Thomas suggesting the name Riv- 
erview, which was adopted. 


The church, completed early in 
1836, by donated labor, was first 
olganized as a United Brethren 
congregation, but was afterward 
vceted a union Sunday school and 
church. Rev. O. E. Jones was its 
first. pastor. 


An active Ladies Aid was early 
established at the church and has, 
like the Sunday school, been a go- 
igg concern ever since. 


Other éarly day names remem- 
bered of persons or families con- 
nected with Riverview enterprises 
besides those mentioned were the 
J. A. and A. H. Millers, Hines, 
Masts, Fullers, Corbins, Highs, 
Starrs, O’Mealeys, McMillens, 
Scotts, Simmons, Kurts, Barrick- 
lows, Lohmans, Wilburs, Youmans, 
and other Thomas families. 


THE TONKAWA STORY 


The town of Tonkawa was 
founded in 1894. Parts of the home 
steads of Eli Blake and W. W. 
Gregory were platted and named 
Tonkawa after the Tonkawa tribe 
of Indians, which had occupied a 


reservation in the neighborhood. . 


A post office was pet.tioned for 
under that name and Eli Blake 
was appointed the first postmaster. 
He opened the oifice in his home 
which was in what is now the west 
part of the town. 


The first business building in 
the new townsite was a small 
structure moved in by C. H. Mar- 
tindale, used as a store by him. A 
Newspaper, the Tonkawa Chief, 
was started the same year, 1894. It 
was followed by the Tonkawa Reg- 
ister, owned by Ed Richard, a 
member of the townsite company 
that was organized to propagan- 
dize the sale of lots in the town. 
Ed and his brother Cal also oper- 
ated a grocery store on the site 
now occupied by the First Nation- 
al Bank. 


Other early day newspapers 
were the Salt Fork Valley News, 
the Tonkawa News and the Ton- 
kawa Chieftain. Early publishers 
were Car] Williams, Sam Ride- 
nour, Tom Fry, Edmund Kimber, 
Elinu Myers and R. C. Whinery. 


Sylvester James operated the 
first hotel. Philip Bull had a fur- 


niture store, afterward acquired - 


by C. E. McCafferty; M. G. Kreger 
had a mercantile store, Crawford 
& Raffety a grocery; Evans & Son 
a hardware, Freeman a Drug Store, 
Rock Island and Foster Lumber 
yards were operating; after the 
Santa Fe came in i900 there were 
two banks, a mill and elevator, a 
Racket store, in fact nearly every 
kind of business was on the 
ground before the Rock Island 
railroad branch was extended to 
Tonkawa from Enid. 


The first telephone line into 
Tonkawa was installed in the 
Freeman Drug store. The first tel- 


ephone system in the community 
was a sort of family affair started 
by the Thomas families, U. E. and 
his sons, Amos, Jim, Howard and 
others, in Owen township. 


They put phones in their homes 
and connected them with each 
other, using their wire fences as 
transmission lines. Other of their 


neighbors joined them and a ru- 


ral line was extended into Tonka- 
wa. 


A similar group of farmers north 
of the river put a rural line into 
Tonkawa and the two were joined 
to form an exchange which, under 
the management of Jim Thomas, 
became the nucleus of the system 
afterward acquired by the Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Tonkawa’s first mayor after in- 
corporation was T. H. Martin. 
G. G. Overstreet was my favorite 
mayor for his term in the may- 
or’s seat happened to _ coincide 
with my tenure in the state school. 
He now lives in Ponca City, and 
is a brother of a long-time Black- 
well resident and former school 
teacher, Mrs. Anna Greenwade. 


Tonkawa is considered some- 
thing of a manufacturing town 
since a number of manufacturing 
enterprises, that came in during 
the big Three Sands oil-boom, 
liked the place so well they just 
kept on staying here. 

Tonkawa has long-established 
high and elementary schools, all 
leading churches, and a full quota 
of civic, religious and social clubs 
and organizations. 

Early-day homesteaders in the 
Tonkawa area, or their widows, 
still living, are: 

James Robinson, James Stone, 
Warren Hebig, John McGaha, Tom 
Sheets and wife, Mrs. L. P. Mc- 
Daniel, Mrs. Effie Schatz, Mrs. 
Marion Birdsell, Mrs. Claytonia 
Miller, Mrs. Amy Perkins. 

Mrs. Adria Helmbrecht, is a sis- 
ter of James Robinson and grew 
up on the homestead of her father, 
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the late B. F. Robinson, north of 
her brother’s homestead. 

Mrs. Helmbrecht happens to be 
one of Tonkawa’s literary ladies, 
her talent running to poetry, of 
which she has had a volume pub- 
lished. Another Tonkawa woman, 
Mrs. W. A. Hatfield, (formerly 
Edna Porter) is a history hobby- 
ist, who has helped compile quite 
a batch of historical material for 
the city library. 

Years ending ’04 must have been 
pretty good marrying years judg- 
ing from 50th and over wedding 
anniversaries celebrated in Tonka- 
wa and vicinity this year, 1954 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Boyles, 306 
N. 9th st., 65th anniversary, May 
21; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lucas, Sr., 
108 S. 10th, 50th, Aug. 5; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Harris, 1007 E. Okla- 
homa, 50th, Aug. 31; Mr. and Mrs. 
T. P. Milligan, 303 W. Grand, 60th, 
Sept. 2; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Mc- 


Cann, rural, 50th, Sept. 7; Mr. and 


Mrs. W. M. George, 108 N. Pine, 
58th, Sept. 22; Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Harney, 50th, Oct. 30; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Morrill, 50th, Nov. 5. 
University Preparatory Schoo! 
Jim Wilkin, area resident, was 
elected a member of the state leg- 
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islature in 1898, and his first bill 
introduced as a lawmaker was one 
to establish a University Prepara- 
tory school at Tonkawa. 

His bill finally became a law in 
1901, the school established, and 
the first building, Central Hall, 
was constructed that year on 20 
acres that had. been donated by 


‘Tonkawa citizens just east of the 


town limits. 

Later another building was pro- 
vided named Wilkin Hall. The 
school, under different names and 
administrators, finally became the 
Northern Oklahoma Junior col- 
lege, a secondary college. 

Its first president was James H. 
Kelley; Dr. V. R. Easterling is the 
present president. 

The school has grown and ex- 
panded from one building and half 
a dozen teachers till its campus is 
covered with buildings and the 
teaching staff sufficient to care 
for its enrollment usually between 
three and four hundred students. 

The author of these sketches was 
one of a 36-member faculty for the 
year 1913-14, and was re-employed 
for the following year, but resign- 
ed to accept a civil service ap- 
pointment. 


All that remain alive of the 12-person Chambers family. 
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TIMOTBY AND SARABK CHAMBERS 


The Chambers Family 


The family of the late Timothy 
and Sarah Chambers, to which 
the author belonged, was com- 
posed of twelve members, every 
one having, at one time or an- 
other, lived in Tonkawa. 


However, father and six of the 
buys and the husbands of the 
two girls had owned homesteads 
in the county. One boy had a 
claim in another county; Dennis, 
the youngest quit the state school 
at Tonkawa for a three-year stint 
in the army, later vetting into 
the printing business at Nash, 
Tonkawa and presently in Los An- 
geles. 


Timothy Chambers homesteaded 
a river fraction in S% of Sec. 9, 
25, 2W., and the family first lived 
in a 2-room log house, probably 
the only log house in western Kay 
county. 


While the author was the first 


of the Chambers clan to get into 
the printing business, the habit 
didn’t end with him. Besides the 
three brothers mentioned in these 
sketches, the author’s two sons and 
daughter learned the _ business. 
Henry, now in government service, 
at age 14 was editor of the Dil- 
worth New Era, youngest editor 
in Oklahoma, and years later was 
for four years managing editor of 
the Bristow Daily Record; Marden 
was a linotype operator but be- 
came an oil well driller; the 
daughter, Vernice, learned print- 
ing in her dad’s office, and has 
frequently turned a hand in a 
print shop at Longmont, Coloc., 
where she now lives. 


(NOTE: The great granddaugh- 
ter, shown with the author in front 
part of book, is also the great- 
great granddaughter of the Law- 
rence couple pictured on frontis- 
piece, who were the parents of the 
author’s first wife, now deceased. 
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